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Riterature. 


SUMMER HOURS. 


Come out, come out: leave pen and book! 
Come out and dream beside the brook 
These sunny summer hours ; 
The ripening cornfields in the breeze 
Are rustling softly—’mid the trees 
The birds are singing, and the bees 
Are humming e flowers. 


wom out, a te! the payee ring 
swee vo as 
Their ronndiln A Aasey 
There’s thrush and blacktird, finch and Jay, 
A, coe pt wren and gh ogee! y 

pert hedge-sparrow, 

All warbling summer’s praise. 


Come throw the ponderous tome aside, 
Leave human knowledge, wit and pride, 
And learn in nature’s school ; 
For he who never lists her speech, 
py he know all me — can teach, 
stems prove, joctors preach, 
Is but'a learea fool. " 


pee a on Sas De exGn which che 

mplest language teaches 

Nor wearies D rehearse ; -" 

And when the lessons all are known, 

The pupil, unto ri grown— 

Tho’ summer’s vo § days be flown— 
Will them in his verse. 


gay, 


And some among the thousands dear, 
Who, winter, summer, year by year, 
The dusty city — 
Shut out from birds, from balmy air, 
woodlands green, from corn-fields fair— 
Shall find sweet nature’s beauty there, 
And bless him for his song. 


Then, poet rise: leave pen and book : 
Come with me to the silvery brook 
That murmurs thro’ the flowers : 
On its cool Far ia dreaming lie 
Where scented breezes softest sig 
And gazing on its mirror’d sky, 
Thank for summer hours. 





THE GROTTO OF VAUCLUSE. 
By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” 
CHAPTER I, 
1a} yen Keone oe eternity, 
sing tn ge itn Grol meio cataract 
Brron, Childe Harold. 

Te flagrantis atrox hora Canicule 

Nescit tangere. Horacz. 


Hither repair 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 
The pilgrims of his genius. Brron. 


It t morning in April—that season 
whlch whispers to" us 80 soggestively of the ever-changing 


Passing through the ancient city of Avignon, I resolved to 
J eee cee Se conse- 
crated to the mighty memory of Petrurch. A leisurely ride of 
four hours would carry me to the spot which 
ded with their traditions of the poet’s 

is unpropitious loves. 
has expressed his conviction that an 
necessary to the formation of a true 
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. | Fesque old stone houses, 








fact, and he really suffers all he describes, and all that he 
ought to undergo were the situation actual: this, indeed, is 
part of his business, or his readers would not share his 
Sorrows : 

Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi; tunc tua me infortunia ledent. 


We are unwilling to fathom too accurately the details of 
Petrarch’s story ; there is much and elegance in it as it 
stands, and we prefer viewing it through the halo of a romantic 
interest, to reducing it to a dry record of facts. We have 
reason, however, for giving credence to the more, 
rather than the less, romantic version of the tale, and the 
Ce erg on which it rests is sufficient support for the fairy 

-wor' 

The subject was naturally much in my mind as I traversed 
the diversified road leading from Avignon to Vaucluse, and 
every incident of the way become doubly interesting from its 
associations ; and yet there was much to attract and delight 
the eye in Nature herself. At first starting, and after clearing 
the quaint old streets, the massive walls and crumbling bat 
Uements of the famed city, and losing sight of the colossal 
palace of the Popes in its ruined grandeur, and of the primi- 
tive suburbs, I travelled over a flat but richly cultivated 
plain: as I proceeded, however, the aspect of the country 
gradually changed; undulating slopes appeared, then a suc- 
cession of hills surrounded me, well wooded, and dotted now 
with single chateaux, now wih clustering hamlets, now with 
graceful bright green stone-pines, and again with cypresses 
and firs, while the large tracts of olives and vines bespoke the 
character of the population. 

By-and-by a snow-capped spur of the Maritime Alps came 
in sight, beyond and above peaks of nearer, but still far-off 
ranges, making a vast panorama of great beauty. 

earer the road, I passed many antiquated-looking vil- 
1 ; Some insignificant clusters of cottages, others remains 
of once-important places, as their peculiar sites and fortified 
walls indicated. Of these the most remarkable were Mor- 
nieres, Chateauneuf de Cardegne, elevated on a rocky emi- 
nence, and looking-in its ruin, like-a miniature Toledo; and 
L'lsle. The latter is an —- unique little town, situated 
in the very midst of the confluence of the seven Sorgues, all 
emanating from the exhaustless spring of the Grotto of Vau- 
cluse; the water of this fathomless source has never, under 
any nees, been known to fail. L’Isle is a veritable 
island, or cluster of islands, for it is intersected in all direc- 
tions by these rapid streams, which render it a flourishing 
manufacturing town, worthy of its associations and its size— 
one in which the noise, and smoke, and gaunt aspect of tall, 
denuded brick chimneys are replaced by the more poetical 
appliances of water power. 
ichever way the eye turns itis met by lakes, rivulets, 


ceaselessly their unvarying circuit, while the sparkling stream- 
lets drip from step to step on the bright moss-grown frame- 
work, imparting a cheerful and promising tone of industry 
and prosperity to the attractive little pacse. 

A venerable old gateway, with a deep arched passage 
through it, and a substan circular turret on either side, 
stands at the entrance of the town; and beneath its shade 
were congregated a number of peasants in various costumes, 
called together from the neighbouring villages by a horse-fair. 
It was a scene to be photographed. 

All the habitations in this part of the country seem to be 
moet primitive and simple in construction, and the inmates 
wear an aspect as quaint and local as their dwellings. Asses, 
mules, and, when they can afford it, oxen, are employed in 
their altural operations, and carts and ploughs seem 
to be of a very early date. 
dames er and chdteaux roo | ~ _ ay are of See 

of importance—mostly the family property of the 
ancienne noblesse, some re-purchased by the descendants of 
expelled ancestors, others—one in particular, a very magnifi- 
cent property—appropriated by parvenus tradesmen whom 
Fortune, by one of her unaccountable caprices, has jerked 
aloft in the social see-saw. “ Huy mir, morgen air,” is an 
aphorism as applicable to practical life as to the Flemish 
tombstone, on which I once read it. The Signeur du Chateau 


to whom we have alluded above made his fortune in the some- 
what ignoble of a truffle vendor. 
The luxuriance of Nature observable all around struck me 


much, but the poceend of man seemed by no means com- 
mensurate therewith; not only were the huts and cottages 


Ano pean D 

sight of the storied village of Vaucluse. Its situation is most 
beautiful: the Sorgue, the chief and by much the largest of 
the seven streams which spring beneath the Grotto, accompa- 
nies the traveller, now in a narrower, now in a wider bed, 
along the whole length of the road, sometimes rolling its 
crystal wave languidly over the polished pebbles, so es 


stacle it meets ; hereabouts it is lost by a 4 
Le reappear in a new form at the entrance of the 
valley in which is embosomed Vaucluse, and by a singular 
com of gradients reproduces in miniature the effect 
we may imagine to have been caused by the twin source of 
the Scamand: 


er. 
Thus, in close proximity, and separated only by a narrow 
olive-yard, we see on one side a glassy lake, reflecting on its 
surface every stem and leaf that frioges its margin, 
Ww on the other, comes the full and rushing volume, roll- 
its torrent over the blocks of stone it encounters, and fro- 
into a white and foam.* Beyond are the pictu- 
one above the other, the arched 
bridge, the ancient church tower, with the most modest of 


* The earliest mention we find of this Sy eee 8 

in the of authentic history, is from the ot Pliny 
the elder, ia whose “ Natural History’? we meet with the follow- 
ing account of it ;—“ There is in Narbonnese Gaul a celeb 
fountain, called ie ene gree ane herus for which the 


i 





; 80 much so, that the oxen will even 
water to get them. These plants, which 


irth within the spring, are only fertilised by rain.” 





neetlions in Saabting, Sotkiag haste oe rey ob- | tty 








modest presbyteries beside it, the villageinn, the marketplace, 
and the large slowly-turning water-wheels, moved by the cur- 
rent; all this gronped together, as 4 the cunning hand of 
some artist of faultless taste, is enclosed and encircled in the 
gigantic embrace of the barren rocks and verdant slopes which 
surround it, while the ruins of the old castle, the origin of 
which se perd dans la nuit dgs tems, seem to look down with 
mournful dignity from its eminence, and to preside over the 


miet. 
Defended by this rampart of granite rocks, and embosomed 
in the fertile valley of the Sorgue, there lies Vaucluse, the 
chosen retreat of Petrarch, in which he lived and loved for 
fifteen years. It was worthy to be the dwelling-place of a 
poet, for it is a poem itself; and its eternal and exbaustless 
theme is the grottoed source whence start each on its separate 
mission, the seven sister-streams, to fertilize the rich plains of 
this favoured district ; each being 

an eternal April to the ground, 
Making it all one emerald. 


This wild and rocky nook is cloven tin all directions by 
deep and intricate gorges, and surrounded by steeps exhibit- 
ing the strangest and most capricious outlines. Towards the 
north may be discerned the sombre and sinuous spirals of the 
Val-Obscur, suggestive of the grim and gloomy legends with 
which a terror-stricken fancy has associated it. 

It is in the « idst of this rocky | ath that tradition has 
placed La Baume de lhéte, of which legendary lore relates 
that here formerly stood a mauoaise auderge—the cnly halting- 
place for those who followed the mule-path between the bor- 
der town of the Comté de Soult and that of Provence: few 
travellers, it is said, if they carried value, ever again awoke 
from the fatal repose into which they were lured in that trea- 
cherous hostelry. 

Pauca licet portes ti vacula puri 

Nocte iter Segpens unin gladium —s timebis. 


The locality is still haunted (in the imagination of the inha- 
bitants) by the spectres of those who were the victims of 
these foul deeds. 

In the immediate neighbourhood are situated the fathom- 
less abysses of the cavern ot Aven, which the popular belief 
of a past peopled with a daring race of coiners, still 
supposed to have carried on their nefarious occupation with- 
in its impenetrable depths. This lugubrious locality is over- 
looked by the extensive ruins of a feudal castle, once the 
habitation of a community of Benedictine monks ; and above 
all that we can see, lives in lofiy and towering pre-eminence 
the solitary peak of the Mont de la Vache d'Or, with its hidden 
treasure buried in a cavernous recess so mysterious and inac- 
cessible that the stoutest hearts have failed and the most 
covetous eye has quailed before the attempt to reach and 


cascades, canals ; and numerous are the water-wheels rolling | P°8S¢s8 it. 


At some obscure period, which even oral history has not 
venture to determine, the English are reported to have formed 
a project(why not a “company ?”) to he! up this golden 
mountain, and search out its fabulous wealth ; but the unso- 
phisticated Vauclasians, blind to their interest, committed a 
blunder, refusing to hear the voice of the tempters, and train, 
a deaf ear to their offers; so that the untold millions slip 
through the pen. nt of these enterprising islanders, and still 
remains untouched, & tantalising speculation to the present 
or future generations. 
Who knows, as the world grows wiser, whether the amor 
sceleratus habendi may not penetrate to the simple-minded in- 
habitants of the valley of Petrarch, and our Moseses and 
Aarons may p be eagerly studying the rise and fall 
= " Golden fscrip,” in the quotations of the share 
st 

To the east of the colossal grotto, whence rises the cele- 
brated spring, we meet with the Fontaine dz I’ Oulle, doubtless 
8 corruption of ouaille, to which is attached a pastoral legend 


from which it derives its name. 
Vamp who was 
es with flat peb- 


“ Voyez havam said a well-to-do lookin 
amusing bimself by making ducks and 

of this limpid and fathomless 

ma foi, c’est comme cela—'faut 


bles on the smooth surface 
pool; “ c'est ét , mais, 
pen tote any ae on la dit,” added he, with a suspiciously 
expressive : 

“It was here,” he continued, “that the shepherd and his 
sheep re-appeared.” 

“Re-a ?” inquired I. 

“What! Did you never hear the story ?” 


uncomfortable and defective in their arrangements, but the| “No, this is my first visit; and I live a long, long way 
hard features, weather-seamed complexions, and knotted hands | Of !” Z f 
of the women who were their unfeminine field-la-| “Ah! I see,” replied the old fellow, with a knowing 
bour, beapotie a state of society in which the most obvious | chuckle. “ You are German, I found that out directly.” 
usages of civilised life were unrecognised. “Oh, dear no! that is quite a mistake.” 
s planned er work became much grander, andthe view of| dea you were Preach” 

has planned wo! e q e view . 

bts, and ravines, and rocky steeps, and broken crags| “ That is a very bad guess; try again.” L. 
w appear through the arches of the colossal aqueduct as} “No, no; I give it up, unless yoa are German. u 
it crosses the road, is one of the finest features in the journey.| “ Well, I see I must tell you; is my country. 

ther w turn, and we are swept round into our first} “Ab! bah!’ ne l’avais-je pas dit? mais c’est la meme 


chose,” answered he, for he was evident! 
maintain the honour of his 
with a conciliating “ 
stored his good hamour. 

“ Well then,” he said, “ if you come from such a very great 
distance, I daresay you never heard of mont; so I will 
to make you understand where it is.” 

“O, no, you need not take that trouble. I know Piedmont 
I have even deen in Piedmont.” 

@TAb! vous avez vo dans le Piémont? tant mieux; 
écvutez done, et vous convenir que c'est une chose mer- 
veilleuse que je vais yous raconter. You must know then 
that, one day—you will bear in mind that this was a great 
many years ago, before my father or father were born 
A d was watching bis flock in one of the Piedmont- 
ese valleys, when a ram wandered eer bee fell into yore. 
The shepherd, as in duty bound, went in after bim, both 
disappeared. were heard of no more in their own 
country; but one fine day, to the surprise of the whole valley, 
the lost sheep and his shepherd came through here, in one of 
the caverns of our grotto; so that there is actually @ subter- 
Tanean passage connecting these two distant poiats. . 

“ Well, tthe sore ce, and were they much burt ?” 
added I, with the gravest face I could assume. 

The old fellow looked at me for a moment with his “ pene- 
trating eye” (it isa fact that he had a penetrating grey 

Jani he wanted to make out whether I was serious or 
chafing him. Then with 
me in my own he 


eis tie 
sagacity ; so ‘aumou m 
” which immediately re- 


very well. 


t quickness, determining to pay 
with a langh— 
en vila-t’il un qui croirait ben aux 


“ Ah! ex 
la mircclen bot I mast not forestal my recital, and the impres- 


roduced by the first view of this mighty cataract. 
oelia ashing’ my monture at the little ion, the village ren- 





hich and domino-players, and drinkers of vin- 
cularly | ordinaire, en blouse, 1 started, ee 
my cariosity, It is always to escape tedious 
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and annoying banalités, which, like the crackling of thorns} 
under a pot, distract one’s ideas and destroy all the effect 
which the contemplation of a grand, interesting, or suggestive 
sight is calculated to produce. Any description of, or stories 
it, are admissible either before or after it has been 
iy ad mo 7 oc - by Te ~~ 
ba ‘4 e rej rote parr 
Jesson of which be understands po more than the bird he 
“‘ imitates so abominably,” is a nuisance I heartily bequeath to 
my sight-seeing fellow-countrymen, to whom we are in a 
gteat measure indebted for the existence of these locusts of 
travel. I remember on — first visit to Rome, turning in dis- 
gust from one ot its historic remains— 


promon whence the traitor’s leap 
Cures all ambition— 


‘when in reply to my inquiry for the way which led to it, I 
was contesaa tos Lone on the closed door of which I read, 
“Custode della rupe Tarpeiana /”— ardenism rampant 
even amid the classic ruins of the Eternal City. 

To return to the subject: I started then, tollowing the bent 
of my own meditations, and traversing the further of the one- 
arched stone bridges which connect the islets formed by these 
several Sorgues, | followed the direction to that of the rapids 
‘which came rushing headlong towards me. As I advanced 


something beyond. Accustomed to look upon a wide ex- 
panse of n fields and undulating ty" intersected by 
wood water, over which the clouds cast 
endless variety, we fe)t shut in, imprisoned - d_y 

tick ab a y- despised —_ at Ky hoe 
which y no means to . ite t palace, 
so full of historical reminiscences, that scarcely a nook is 
without its legend, is a host in itself. The galleries, one of 
which has been rendered famous in history in the scene of 
Monaldeschi’s murder, are surpassingly beautiful, and far ex- 
cels anything we have. The ceilings alone are in themselves 
cuite a study. The Emperor's -room, of which the walls 
aud ceilings are of looking-glass exquisitely painted, is not to 
be forgotten; nor the oak-panelled room, where the most 
beautifuily painted Sevres plates, illustrative of the of 
France, are let into the walls. But where there is so m to 
admire it is difficult to particularize. There js, however, one 
scene connected with the palace which will ever live in our 
memories. The Emperor had arrived for a few days chasse, 
and the programme for one day was the assembling together 
some troops within one of the and the distribution of 
medals and crosses to the soldiers. front of the very steps 
from which his renowned uncle made his adieuz, the t 
Emperor rewarded his faithful soldiers. It was a sight to be 
remembered. The wheel of fortune had, indeed, come round 


tient, turned his head towards the mob, assuring them that 
they would be astonished at his facility and the freedom from 
in, and then applied himself in earnest ae. 
o sooner was he about to commence than he y 4 
to the trumpet and the drum, who instantly struck up 
most violent noise that they could make, in order to drown 
the cries of the wounded ; and then, with the extracted tooth 
in his hand, he inquired whetber any exclamation of pain had 
been heard, and argued from it that the operation must have 
been painless. Ingenuity and impudence could not go 
ther. In England we have rogues enough in 
where could we find this — type wi abe. 
expresses, except among a peo; who are t 
whim of the moment? The di a. aE, td 
in land and in France is remarkable; and no doubt the 
Fre are as much astonished and amused at our 
ties as we are xt theirs. Their habit of a sii room 
of their bedsoom, and eiepetins Seles in 


























































! where chauffage is so ive. The fact is that the 

up the narrow, tage oe A See one when the came Imperial Crows end N were seutcnel, and the are much better eco’ than we are, and though they 
false step would have — Wi end By mae: en bees again covered the Imperial purple, and another on state occasions in great spleadour, their ordinary 
and from which the bank slopes with beautiful irregu- | Napoleon, of the same race, could sign brmself™ Im — n plea 

larity down to the torrent’s bed—while on the other side the 


te is not remarkable either for its neatness, its elegance, 
or its cost. 


At Fontainebleau we observed a remarkable illustration of 


ancienne noblesse and the reputed r of great wealth, 
which was to descend to her d ter, had built a large 
house in one of the princi streets at very expense, 
and kept a sort of open house in one of the streets 
at very great expense, and kept a sort of house. At the 
time we are alluding to she was en, making some al- 
terations in or near her porter’s . As we passed 
door early one morning, between eight and nine, we 

this grand old lady standing in middle of the street 
haranguing the workmen in rather a high and angry key. 


Sh mons-rating, gesticulating, scold d 
all ina breath, At first oe dl Get tenant her and shoul 


self to our reco , for never was such a figure beheld. 
She seemed literally squalid and poor. She was dressed in 
the shabbiest, dirtiest déshadille imaginable, which, without 
the aid of crinoline, clung to her. She wore an old worn-out 
Spake cap, welt Guan tab tens tar obaeer che tea 
cap, wi ve teap ; 

sabots on her feet, and had wrepped a faded shawl round her 
throat and shoulders to keep out the cold. bop 
she must have been an old woman, and have 
passed on had she not us ‘in the kindest and most 
polished manner possible. She laughed, probably at our ill- 
concealed surprise, and explained bop ae po 
suivre les ouvriers.” There is noth way of economy 
too small for them to attend to. Yet this old pred) ena 
ae eeeee wien che cage Son ees ee y 

lace, with crinoline and a sweep- 
_ or ving her guests with inimitable grace. 


on the very table whereon his great predecessor 
his abdication. There is material enough in these vicisei- 
Joa of life for the moralist to multiply essays almost ad in- 

nitum, ° 

We remained some months at Fontainebleau, which, during 
the winter season, is inexpressibly dreary, cold, and dull. 
The summer and autumn had passed ; the grape season was 
over; the sun seemed to have set for ever, and chauflage was 
dear. We fastened up the doors and windows as well as we 
could to keep out all draughts, and tried our best to feel at 
home ; but the absence of a bright coal fire, the polished un- 
carpeted floor, the uncomfortable and scanty furniture, and 
the ubiquity of the draughts made it a very difficult matter. 
Still, in the midst of it all, there were incidents which created 
unde loquaces some amusement, and which we laugh at now that we are on 
Lympher desiliunt, the right side of them. There was the dentist that we were 
a deep, green-hued pool was formed, over which a new tor-| recommended to employ, and whom we found at the top of a 
rent, pouring from the abundant source, falls like a glassy | dingy dilapidated house, as unlike anything we ever saw or 
veil, but so rapid in its precipitous course, that it mingled not} contemplated as can be imagined. When we entered, his 
hem the kindred fluid over which it passed unheeded and un-| wife was sitting on the floor in the most untidy déshadille, with 


> her uncombed hair hanging all down her back. It may be 
The grotto rears its colossal semi-circular dome, formed by | imagined we did not long remain there, but made an appoint- 
the hand of Nature, some hundred feet above our heads, over-| ment for him to come to us the next day. Then there was 
shadowing the spring, which rises toa smooth, still, brimming, | the lady who had recently lost her husband, and who, the 
lake-like surface—“ splendidior vitro”—reflecting on its lim-| servant assured us, was in the most profonnd grief, for she 
pid and fathomless bosom the rugged outlines of the rock | powsse de hauts cries de temps en temps.” But of the most en- 
which embraces it. At times the water is so low that the/ vertaining exhibitions wasthe fair. The booths were full of 
caverns beneath the level of the ground are exposed in their | bondons, , useful and useless t) 
entirety, and can be entered and explored. This 1} and pretty +4. which cannot be found any- 
basin forms an —-« and effective contrast with the “ roar} where but on the Continent, and which belong to a gay and 
of waters” into which it is so soon 5 lively people who live alone for the present. The Ceaclatane 
who go about from fair to fair with horses and phetons, and 
the most wonderful contrivances for imposing upon the weak 
and credulous, are quite a study in themselves. There were 
two at Fontainebleau which were worthy of remembrance. 
One was a it painter—a man who represented himself 
to be of everything that is great and good in his line 
of business. He drew in chalk, and professed to take like- 


rock rises steeply, harbouring in the clefts of its perpendicular 
surface plants and trees which, in return for the home it 
yields them, deck it with their verdure—the fall became more 
and more precipitous, and the volume of water increased in 
bulk and in force ; the channel of the stream was rougher and 
more encumbered, and huge masses of rock intercepted the 
passage of the waters, which, as if maddened by these ob- 
stacles im: their career, tossed and boiled in delirious 
fury, carrying away before them: disturbed, however, as 
it was, its pure and limpid brightness remained untarnished, 


its surf was transparent. 
At festent intervals between the bold moss-grown granite 


E 


contrives to follow them, and the simple children of this wild 
and seq valley have a method by which they climb to 
the summit of the peak, and let one another down by ropes, 
like samphi “dreadful trade’—to spoil these 


Her too little rooms, consisting 
birds of prey. nesses. He was dressed in a lovg, loose, flowing robe of bl aely emee were types oe Bi ee DY 
On one side of the central rock, in an inaccessible spot, is| lined and turned up with red, fastened t red and gold so simple with its and chimney orna- 
pointed out the Chemin de Saint Victor, still bearing the hoof-| sash or girdle, and with enormous sleeves, On his} ments and flowers, its polished floor and chairs, with 
prints of the saint’s horse. Here, at the foot of steps, | head he wore a brass helmet, ornamented with black and red 


yawns the hollow recess called the Trou du Coulobre. It was 
the scene of the miracle by which Saint Véran, then a hermit 
of Vaucluse, delivered the district from the presence of a 
monster serpent which destr men and beasts. In the 


feathers. He stood up in the high phwton and made a loud 
and long harangue to the assembled multitude who, dressed 
in blouses and coats, surrounded him and his establishment. 
He proposed to draw a likeness of any one for a certain small 
fixed sum, and to give a pencil to boot, which he re- 


side 
of the Chaa 
cluse. scenes no doubt once passed within those | presented himself as a subject for our artist's pencil, doubt-| J; -was during the Carnival that this girl knocked at our 
mouldering walls; but inmates and masonry have alike long te anxious to make a suitable present to his lady love, the ‘room door i entered 
since disappeared from the busy stage of life, and the crumb- : _—y ky & ~ Her) 


ling stones, defaced and disjointed from each other, are all 
that remain to record their silent epitaph.—(7v be continued.) 


REMINISCENCES OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 


It was early in the month of August that we arrived at 
Fontainebleau, having been persuaded by some friends to go 
there when we determined to leave England for a time, and 
did not feel d for a very long and tedious journey. 
‘We reached it long before the fefe of St. Louis, when the 
whole of the surrounding ponies flocked into the town to 
see the display of fireworks in the gardens attached to the 
palace. It was a very pleasantsight. The French are a gay, 
vivacious, and light-hearted people, and they entered into the 
oy AT , B gay doings = the utmost good ager 

w greeting were exchanged on every side, an 
‘we did not hear one rude or ill-mannered oy The 
courtesy which even the very poor showed each o' was 
remarkable ; and the t doffed his hat to the paysanne 
with a that would have done credit to the greatest cour- 
tier. people came in their ordinary passing Sout, with- | freq 





way, now that, to look up and look down, tosmile and frown ; 
in short, to go through all the various changes which the 
human face is capable. In an attitude that was in itself ini-| Bagi 
mitable, the artist sketched with marvellous rapidity on a 

large sheet of paper, with a black chalk pencil. After scarcely 
more than a few seconds he the portrait to be 
finished, and held it up to the admiration of the public, as he 
pointed with the other outstretched hand to the original of] that 
the sketch, declaring, as only Frenchmen can, with a rapidity 
of utterance and vehemence of gesticulation, that it was a 
portrait worthy of the first master, but which he, ia the gene- 
rosity of his heart, offered for the paltry sum of ——; but we 
have forgotten his terms. No one was bold enough to dis- 
pute his assertions or cavil at the likeness. The other was 





class of well-to-do people, and the clean white cap was as re- 


freshing a sight as the cloaks which the women used to | bea In Victoria the pride prejudice of “race” 
“wear in It was impossible to avoid contrasting the | neat suit of black, and introduced himself to the inhabitants | itself against the Chinese ts to an extreme 
order and courtesy which prevailed with the rudeness which | of Fontainebleau by the sound of trumpet and drum. He} They had, in fact, to with persecutions sufficient to 
“we have so often experienced on this side of the Channel in| was attended by two servants, dressed like zouaves, who were | have daunted the energies and depressed the spirit of lesa 
similar crowds and at similar /éées. seated on low cushions on the top of the head of the pheton. | adventurous people; and much of this Tre- 

The forest of tainebleau, the fame of which is every-| ne was the trumpeter and the other the drummer. As soon paw te ty ce 9 by their native obstinacy, it 
where, is well worth a visit. Its “ gorges” are very fine ; but| as their flourish was over, the dentist advanced to the splash- | undou y derived its strongest impulse from the very gene- 
it did not come up to our idea of a forest. There are trees in| board, and, unfolding large sheets of paper one after the other | ral aversion of the colonists toa Tartar influx. 

and some of them are fine, and there are rocks | in quick on which the human form was drawn— 


goes. There was a kind of lank, coarsish grass that grew on 
‘the sandy soil, and in the parts which were less arid, gene- 
rally among the rocky parts, some exquisite mosses might be 
found ; but there were no lades across which the trees might 


ng, | among thenselves by close and secret associations, these peo- 
‘bit ple naturally became objects of dislike, and this their peculiar 
aes eee 
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the discovery made by the unsuccessful or “outsiders” of the} It is not, however, the elaborate and highly-finished cos-} There are two prizes : success being dependent upon guess- 
value of the “ headings” and “ tailings,” combined to deprive | tame—half Oriental, half European—affected by the wealthier | ing correctly at the actual and next lowest number contained 
the Chinese of the monopoly they had hitherto enjoyed, and | classes, that affords the best indication of native rank. Great | in the heap, and failing the former, of the two next lower 
drove them to the development of those dormant energies | importance is attached to facial distinctions, and to the em-| numbers; the first prize being one-half, and the second or 
which have since so successfully applied to the labours ment and fineness of the “ tail,” while the nicest atten- | lowest of the two numbers, one-fourth of the recei Those 
of the field. tion is bestowed on the growth and preservation of the finely- | who guessed over or wide of the actual number (of course the 
The progress of the colony, and the introduction of suita-| tipped horny cqgunioe of the hand which, to the outsi 
ble mining laws, have now, however, rendered these collisions | barbarian, resemble claws rather than finger-nails. 
less frequent, and since the appointment of “Chinese protec-| Apropos of the importance the Chinese attach to the pos- 
tors” the “ Celestials” have rarely been molested. They may | session of long bair, a characteristic incident occurred at one 
be said to have passed through their probation. The chief | of the tow peed 7 A Chinaman was detected 
obstactles to their material progress—their own tendency to | making off with a pair o! which he was suspected of 
isolation—by which European prejudices against them were | stealing from the front ofa store. Pursuit was given, and the 
chiefly fostered, being fast disappearing. delinquent soon overtaken. His broad sombrero having fallen 
John Chinaman now follows a “ rush,” marks out a “ claim,” | off in his flight, his tail was released from its confinement, and 
and goes down two or three hundred feet with a zeal and | streamed out horizontally behind. This his pursuer caught 
an in! ity that would have astonished him in the early | at, when to his astonishment the coveted appendage remained 
days of his experience at the mines. Nor is he rt all behind |in his hands, while the owner was scudding away under a 
in wet-sinking-slabbing, and timbering his shaft. Both he |“ bare poll.” 
does with a neatness and skill equal to the European miner.| The physical capacity of the Chinese in general corresponds 
That he is fit for difficult alluvial cogeiies, & shown by his | with their inferior stature, though upon the gold-fields a num- 
on 






































gers. P 
dence in his judgment, would double or tri the ordinary 
sum bet, in which case he would of course yds, to pro 
rata returns. The whole affair was of the most t 
character, devoid of subtlety or point. The aspect of va- 
rious groups, the excited gamblers loudly disputing and reach- 
ing over each other round the table, their feverish earnestness 
during the process of counting, while convulsively to with 
the tails which fantastically wreathed their respective heads 
and necks, and the delirium of success occasionally depicted 
on the countenance of some winner, altogether presented a 


taking up tracts of abandoned ground diggings, and | ber of sinewy, broad-shouldered individuals are to be met} Adjoi this place was an opium and smoking saloon, 
wor them with highly satisfactory results. He has also| with who appear equal to any amount of fatigue. With a| where the tees to this pern custom were reclining 
qqeaes way Sa, whose wealth t have remained un-|stout bamboo pole slung across the shoulder, and occasionally | at full | berths ranged one above the other round the 
d 


for years to come but for his careful explorations | shifted with a kind of “hitch” round the back of the neck, 
for “ surface ground,” a pursuit which, in a quiet and likely- mf will sustain the whole burden of their mining implements 
looking country, presents to him unusual attractions. and camp appendages. Cradle, buckets, shovels, ropes, and 

It was in this way*he important mines of Ararat were de-| tent baggage, on the one side, will be balanced by a puddling 
veloped. The Chinese were in force at Armstrongs, and also|tub or heavy windlass barrel on the other (an aggregate 


room, and enclosed with curtains. To a European the at- 
mosphere of the room was in itself a 

The various s' ot the opium smoker were here presented 
at one view. Voluble and excited, a number were laughing 
anJ talking incoherently as we en while others were fast 


at Cathcart (diggings which had been worked years previous- | weight of two hundred pounds); and they may be| Merging into the wished-for state of unconsciousness, the 
jy). Some of them spread around the mount and up to the | seen travelling in single file, at their uniform sling trot, upon | Countenance the while weaning. 08 expression of imbecility. 
“ Gap,” others the range, and the great-western gold- | journey of some seventy or eighty miles, from one mining By way of pipe a narrow reed is used—having a brass bow! 


field of Victoria was the splendid result of their perseverance, | locality to another. At the time of the Armstrongs “ rush,” 
the pioneers by some of the richest claims. Be-|1 passed a string of over two hundred of these people, ex- 
sides the Canton Lead at Ararat, the Stony Creek, Burran- | tending in a line for about a third of a mile. Each carried a 
dong, Burnt Creek New Lead, Chinaman’s and a num-|heavily-weighted bamboo, and laughed and joked as he 
ber of minor fields, were severally discovered by Chinese | trotted barefooted along the slushy road. 
prospectors. In migrating to a locality, while jealously isolating 
A good number are believed to have realized an indepen-| themselves from the “ barbarian,” they generally select an 
dence and retired to the Flowery Land; but of late the suc- | eligible spot as a common camping place, pitching their tents 
cessful have shown a preference for colonial enterprise. In|close to each other, and encircling the whole encampment 
this spirit of ae eee een with a brush-fence, or uz-de-frise of wattle and gum. 
cently manifested itself amon the community, and the Mon-| These encampments are tobe seen thickly dotted over the|in this narcotic. The Chinese set a slight value upon life, 
golian Jehu may be seen ling the ribbons with the skill | leading fields of each mining division, having their own quar- | #nd the fate which they so rashly anticipate has fewer terrors 
and sang froid of his predecessor, the Canadian, or Blue-Nose, | ter or commissariat near the centre. for them than impending poverty and want. It may here be 
who bowled his four-in-hand through the immense forests} The Burnt Creek settlement in the Maryborough division, | #l8o stated that, although they associate closely fo 
and along the u try lines of route inaccessible by rail.|is, perhaps, one of their most prominent “townships” up | protection, they are in their relations with each other treacher- 
Some have valuable horse-teams, transporting goods from the | country, and during their celebration of the Feast of the New | 0us and distrustful. And their conduct towards their suffer- 
thelr less fortunate | Year, which is observed with great ceremony and display, countrymen when stricken down by disease is at once 
across the country to some seductive locality. Others | this place presents a novel appearance to the European, and | Cowardly and inhuman. 
again are to be seen in stores stocked with all kinds of oriental ' attracts many visitors. In company with several others, 1} On coming into the main street again the noise of musi- 
and colonial merchandize, or perhaps superintending some | explored “ Hong Kong” in the summer of 1863. It thencon- | cians and peripatetic vendors resounded on all sides. Our 
thirty or forty of their own countrymen in a mining ven-| tained a population varying from two to three thousand. Ly-| proximity to an eating-house induced a visit to a ly Celes- 
ture on the leads of Ballart, or cutting through the|ing on the trans-Loddon route to Dunolly and the remote 
old flats and gullies of Mount Alexander, the alluviam of 


at one end, with a small hole io it for eaanenniion of the 


opium. The drug is and ted, and a small » 
uy only is inhaled —the Senoks “" ‘ ~" 


urrend to the influence of the the smoker pro- 


with the most calamitous results. Suicide, a prevalent 
crime among the Chinese, ofien follows excessive Lbdeues 














tial rejoicing in the appellation of “ San-Fat,” w o 

north-western gold fields, it occupies ae end of a large nomic talent was of no mean order, judging by the y or 

which, to a e depth, they put throagh steam and | fiat that may be said to have been syste ly “ burrowed” | forty urctious and fied countenances w our 

horse machinery. Most of the up-country traders are sup- the Mongolians, who have had a settlement at Burnt Creek | entrance. Invited by the obliging restaurateur to taste some 

plied ts in town, many of whom are also An 1854. It is sheltered by a succession of alluvial hills | of his productions, we complied, and of course acknowledged 
shipowners, and import large stocks from the eastern markets. | that ually stretch away to the west until they unite with | their excellence. One dish we 


One of the largest of these is the firm of “Kong M &| the Black Ranges. Among the buildings which er each 
house been ished ‘aie. side of the principal street of the camp, we noticed gambling 
and opium and smoking rooms ; shops of Jewellers 
” | gold buyers, and coach proprietors ; clothing, fish, fruit, and 
stores, the contents of the latter Being most hempt- seeds, 

fy Sapiaget. An elaborate barber’s shop, of shingles 8 
'y ornamented, occupied a prominent site, where | made up the remainder of the bill of fare. Small cups 
the “ professor” might be seen carefully shaving the hair off| were then handed round containing a little pale-coloured tea, 
atten-| the face, neck, and forehead of a celestial dandy, or perhaps | upon which boiling water was poured ; after a short infusion 
tickling his ears. Here also a pretentious and venerable | the decoction was to be druok, but upon tasting it, the unso- 
Esculapius sed his astri it medicines. His diploma, | phisticated beverage was entirely opposed to our notions of 
of | if it the length of his tail, was unexceptionable, | the proper flavour. Lastly, we were with a small 
though seemingly it was not appreciated. A cobbler vigor-| quantity of Chinese plums, and a disinfectant in the 
ously plying his craft in a tent about five feet square, professed | shape of a pocket-flask of cognac, we Be ayn ele 
to make “very shoe ;” and in the building adjoining | contents to our host, who pronounced it “welly good” and 
might be observed a round, plethoric individual intently oc- 





believed, may be traced to their peculiar position on the gold- 


after handing it to one or two other “ ls” we took our 
fields. Few resources are available to them, if are unsuc-| cupied in the development of some fancy “‘ jumper,” or other | departure, tendering the * ho-ki,” 
cessful in missing, from their ee t of| showy Mongolian garment. he Chinese circus next clai our attention. It isa fa- 
and customs. It is under pressure of| Restaurate' 


European resort of the Celestials, who, at the sound of 
aaa vations of the Chinese at times are extreme 


ars abounded, the most of whom displayed, hang- | vourite 
ing in rows from a horizontal pole, aa Toftaity of 


—that generally speak’ they commit those petty offences which to a suspicious observer looked | of the ' their steps by the light of small oil 
against property, a= AA One of the Hees many rete tails grilling in the ton, altho h the whole | lanterus, which at a ce have ¢ appearance cf so many 
most dreaded pupishments to which are subjected in the | animal was seen temptingly garnished man i about the dark “leads.” The entertainment 


discipline of the colony is the of their pig-tails. 

a a S- 
iw 

cases of their min’ ground, or encroach- 


consisted of Chinese acting, and gynastic and acrobatic per- 
formances, periodically enlivened by a grand discharge of 


re. 

The “tumbling’’ was excellent, and was in fact the only 

. | redeeming part of the evening’s amusement. We were, how- 

ever, obliged to withdraw before it was concluded, the “ dra- 

— uproar, and Gas suddenly wtouting a of the 

operators on g our tympanums, 
Passing into the Dasclly te our attention was 

by a number of fine chiluren—half-castes. Several of 

the more wealthy Chinese have married white and 
Te- 


Surmoun 
"Gee Bio," to propitite whom, offrings of wheat, wine, 
- ” to whom, ings of w! 

fruit were in jars and baskets around the altar in 





OE ee SS te Stay Ore Geant; et ie covers After examining these offerings and ornaments, we left the 
attractions of Lambing Fiat and Burrandong, in New South | building, and directed our steps towards a gambling saloon. FORCE AND MATTER. 
Wi gtr he Nat cages sero this and the Tee EL Wie leer axe aiinots ox is 
pry ht twenty-four ~ doe of in Sega: tae pekuee of ceiling bares phy eee yd oats, and thing t 
three years, at to 
Te Jecchoctemnet utah onthe, parties Getelioes, se of elie are acted on by those agents. Wherever we look or turn wa 
their more 


people, and was furnished with half a dozen high square tables. Zz were it not set in motion, tranformed, 
fields. The of the Chinese present a ph: y | equally distributed down the two sides of ose, | Sea tividied never-ceasing influence of rorcz. It is 
thet is uniform and at-| was no attempt at privacy or seclusion. Selecting one of the Almighty ‘orce, combined with Wisdom and Benevolence, 
camigts of Bapepeans of tadivitenl among | tables for observation, we found the banker, who was disposed | which has the yy $7 = state of 
the “ bosses” of society there is a very difference, EOE Seek 08 ee ee ant, Soe 5 ae “ counters” raked | beauty and y. It is the force of ical affinity 
both in intelligence and y & decidedly | in front of him. quantity contained in this heap is va-| which causes iron to rust, and the leaf to rot, and the 
superior caste, and the is by their res-| ried at frequent intervals, the interest of the game being cen-| rock to crumble into fertile soils. It is the vibrating force of 
pective habits and style of dress. tred in the number left piled on the table. radiation which causes the sun to illumine snd the fire to 
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warm us. But for the force of gravitation, the apple, detached 
from its parent bough, would still hang where it was, sus- 
pended in mid-air, waiting for a hand to stretch forward and 
take it. 

The existing state of things is therefore entirely brought 
aboat by the combination of agents and of objects acted on. 
The hand which holds this pen is merely matter directed by a 
guiding mental force. However marvellously that matter 
may be organized, however wonderful and — may be 
the origin and derivation of that force, one thing is certain— 
that in every act and motion we have force impressing and 
influencing matter. We have the worker and the material; 
the operator and the eubject ; the master proceeding taper 
to law, and the passive unresisting slave. All which consti- 
tute the majors and the minors both of the visible and the 
invisible worlds. Force, and its modifications, is the mighty 
problem which occupies the profoundest intellects of the 



























































































glass is noise; the ice is order, the glass is confusion. In the 
glass, molecular forces constitute an inextricably entangled 
skein ; in the ice, they are woven into symmetric web, of the 
wonderful texture just described. 

Snow-flakes are not less curious nor less complicated in 
their structure, When the cold is sharp enough to cause wa- 
ter to congeal, each bn | droplet that hangs in the air gives 
birth to a slim six-sided column terminated at each end by & 
six-faced pyramid. These Jittle crystals do not remain iso- 
lated. During their descent they cluster together, so forming 
star-shaped groups. Sometimes six crystals only assemble 
round & common centre—the simplest possible form of star; 
but, in the majority of cases, the crystalline associations are 
more numerous. On the branches of the pri star, smaller 
crystals are regularly disposed, and on these latter smaller 
branchlets still. Thus the snowy star grows more and more 
complicated, while every additional ramification is made in 
obedience to the one same law. 

Our great English lecturer also tells us that snow, per- 
fectly formed, is not an irregular aggregate of ice particles. 
In acalm atmosphere, the paneers atoms arrange themselves, 
so as to form the most exquisite figures. The snow crystals 
are built upon the same type as the six-petalled flowers which 
show themselves within a block of ice, when a beam of heat 
is sent through it. The molecules arrange themselves to form 
hexagonal stars. From a central nucleus shoot six spicule, 
every two of which are separated LF le of sixty de- 
grees. From these central ribs, sm: spicule shoot right 
and left with unerring fidelity, to the angle of sixty degrees, 
and from these again other smaller ones diverge at the same 
angle. These frozen six-leaved blossoms constitute our moun- 
tain snows, They load the Alpine heights, where their frail 
architecture is soon destroyed by the accidents of weather. 
Every winter they fall, and every summer th an ar 
While they last, they assume the most wonderful variety of 
form ; their tracery is of the finest frozen gauze; and, round 
about their corners, other rosettes of smaller dimensions often 
cling. Beauty is superposed eee beauty ; as if nature, once 
committed to her task, took delight in wing, even within 
the narrowest limits, the wealth of her resources. 

To behold this force in action, you have only to watch the 
process of crystallization under the microscope—a most as- 
tounding spectacle especially when seen with polarized light. 
Although the atoms themselves are im ble, you wit- 
ness the rapid growth of their aggregation. visible soldiers 
form into visible battalions, themselves regularly, 
as at the word of command. The same troops, that is the 
same solutions, never perform by mistake the evolutions pro- 
per to others, Alum presents itself in a mass with eight equal 
triangular faces; sea-salt furnishes cubes; the prisms of rock 
crystal are equally recognizable. Minerals have a physi 
my, which reveals the constitution of their bodies. C 
tells us that bodies which are similar in form are fundament- 
ally similar; that is, if they affect the same crystalline form, 
they offer a like mode of composition. 

not these facts betray the action of a force which directs 
the stoms and subjects them to its law? a sort of primordial, 













































carbon may have entered into the chalk, into a fagot, into a 
flower, or a frvit. 

Like phenomena are more marked and evident in the or- 
ganisation of animals. The persistence of form is more dis- 
tinctly traced, the mutations of matter are more cousieesly 
apparent, the phases of life more strongly characterised. Ex- 
periments m: by mixing madder with an animal’s food, 
prove that even in solid bone there is continual change of its 
constituent matter during the formation, the deve t, 
and the life of bones. The same takes place in every part of 
an ’s body. Veins, arteries, muscles, nerves, are inces- 
santly undergoing renovation. All those organs offer the 
spectacle of a continual change of the matter which consti- 
tutes their substance. An accident to the skin, after a certain 
time, disappears through this re ive process. During 
youth, its action is more energetic, and its phenomena are 
more apparent than in old age. Nevertheless, bones ever re- 
main bones, and arteries continue arteries. In spite of the 
continual change of thejelements which compose an animal's 
body, the form of its different organs is not altered. Slight 
modifications may occur; butin the animal, as in the vege- 
table, we observe a permanence of form. The characteristic 
structure remains intact. 

The animal grows for a certain time, after which its de- 
velopment is arrested. Every living being has its appointed 
stature, which varies only within restricted limits. It is sub- 
on 0S 8 ee oe that observed in the vegetable. 

inally, the animal lives. It first grows, and then ceases to 
grow, without, however, ceasing to live. The duration of its 
existence is intimately connected with the duration of its de- 
velo t; the er its growth has lasted, the longer will 
its adult life last. Nature destroys her own handiwork at a 
Chase Wap Woman a he inlet vial dee 

it up. e ny tof yi 
the animal as for the vegetable. 

Notwithstanding all which, it isnot a special kind of matter, 
but that which has already formed part of minerals, which 
traverses thus the frames of organi beings: drawn along, 
as Cuvier expresses it, in a continual vortex or current. This 
continual current flows in one direction, which, however 
complicated it may be, remains constant. While these move- 
ments of matter are being performed, while the current 
continues, it is evident that a force isin action. While new 
materials are being adapted to the body, while worn-out 
materials are being rejected, a force directs and regulates the 
incessant change. Matter plays the part of an obedient slave. 
Each atom is the recipient of the force, until a fresh atom 
comes to take its place. The permanence of the force, its 
unity of action, is manifested in the midst of an unceasing 
vortex. Matter is transient, and passes away ; force remains, 
and is permanent. 

This is the grand point to establish. Names are of very in- 
ferior consequence. M. Hénaat, in his lectures on Force and 
Matter, calls this force Vital Force, holding that it is im 
sible to confound it with Physico-Chemical Force. he 
metaphysical tlet here thrown down, is hardly worth the 
picking up. At least as an authority as M. Hénant asks, 


day. 

Travel in imagination to the vast and magnificent region of 
South America called Brazil. Penetrate the thick forests 
with which its soil is densely covered, and you will fall upon 

roups of numerous slaves busily excavating the earth, break- 
eS fragments off the rocks, and agitating the morsels in 
bowls of water. From time to time a smal! pebble, apparently 
worthless, is carefully picked out and put aside. Hunting for 
this pebble, and nothing else, is the constant employment of 
the workmen—fer the pebble is no less than the diamond, 
which acquires its value and brilliancy solely through the 
labours of the lapidary. He cuts all its facets one by one, 
and so brings out the luminous treasures which the rough 
stone held concealed. 

The diamond is the image both of the human mind, and of 
the subjects on which it brings itself to bear. Continued 
efforts elicit light. And, as the diamond is capable of being 

lished and perfected only through the instrumentality of 
ts own proper dust, so are learning and science the results of 
the friction and cootact of many minds each labouring to 
— the other to attain greater clearness, translucency, and 
faultieseness. This premised, we are reminded that we may 
call the substance of bodies matter, while force comprises the 
diverse causes which produce, in bodies, diverse manifesta- 
tions, and are incessantly modifying their conditions and 
their properties. 

Matter, then, is the substance of bodies—that part of bodies 
which manifests itself to our senses. By studying it, we die- 
cover that it is made up of little bits, of excessive minuteness, 
which are called molecules, or atoms. Bodies, therefore, 
consist of more or less considerable agglomerations of material 
atoms ; which atoms are grouped together without actually 
touching each other, leaving between them intervals or inter- 
stices, called by philosophers “ pores.” Would you have this 
constitution of matter acquire in your eyes the full truth ot 
evidence? You have only to increase, in thought, those in- 
tervals indefinitely, at the same time transforming the mole- 
cules into so many worlds. You have then before you a 

lanetary system; each molecule has become a planet, each 
Faterstics measures millions of leagues in length and breadth. 
But the whole system, in its integrity, is nothing but a sort of 


elementary force, animating all matter, sometimes causing a Are the forces of 01 matter different in kind from those 
enormous body whose different portions form one whole. | simple aggregation of the molecules, sometimes arranging | Of in ®” and answers, “All the philosophy of the 
There is the same relation between the exiguity of the ultimate |them in determinate order, according to the conditions in 


resent day tends to negative the question ; and to show that 
fe is the directing and compounding, in the organic world, of 
forces belonging equally to the inorganic, that constitutes the 
mystery and the mired of vitality. 
meddling with Spiritual, Intellectual, or Mental force, 
M. Hénant takes us out of our depth, and out of his own. 
He is right in owning that “ when we endeavour to pass from 
the ion of ph: to the region of thought, we meet a 
problem to seize on which transcends any conceivable expan- 
sion of the powers we now possess. We think over the 
subject again and again, but it eludes all in ta- 
tion. Thus, though the territory of science is w it has its 
= which we look with vacant gaze into region 
yond.” 


particles of matter and the interstices which separate them, 
as there is between the planets and the interplanetary spaces. 
A group of molecules, and portion of a body, may be regarded 
asa world, Exactly ag the heavenly bodies revolve in their 
orbits round each other, without ceasing to keep together, so 
do the molecules of matter oscillate around their respective 
positions, without staying beyond certain limits. It is liberty 
restrained by law. 

Professor Tyndall, in like manner, tells us that imagination 
must help us to understand the constitution of solid bodies ; 
because the motion of their molecules, communicated by 
heat, however intense it may be, is executed within limits too 
minute, and the eens particles are too small, to be visible. 
In the case of solid jes, while the force of cohesion still 
holds them together, we must conceive a power of vibration, 
within certain limits, to be possessed by the molecules. We 
must suppose them oscillating to and fro; and the greater 
the amount of heat we impart to the body, the more rapid 
will be the molecular vibration, and the wider the amplitude 
of the atomic oscillations. It is the vibration of the molecules 
of a solid which cause its expansion when heat is applied to 
it. Ifthe molecules, as is believed, revclve round each other, 
the com munication of heat, by augmenting their centrifugal 
force, may be supposed to push them more widely asunder; 
exactly as a weight attached to a spiral spring, if twirled in 
the air, tends to fly away from the hand which holds it; and, 
as the speed of revolution is augmented, the spring stretches 
more and more, and the distance between the band and the 
weight is increased. 

When bodies are made to give forth any sound, when the 
fiddle-string trembles beneath the bow, when the bow vibrates 
at the stroke of its clapper, their atoms move in cadence, like 
the world in ¢ tween the imperceptible molecules 
which move within limits of infinite smallness, and the plane- 
tary globes which roll in the firmament, there is no difference. 
The harmony of the epheres is not an empty word. A cause 
keeps a body of molecules together ; the same cause prevents 
the cerey A bodies from parting company. That cause isa 


which they happen to be placed. This force, M. Hénant in- 
forms us, is called “la force physico-chimique ;” which does 
not in the least help us to understand what it is or whence 
derived. All we can say is, that it must originate with the 
Great Artificer of all par 

Advancing with his subject, our author passes on to 
matter, where he finds himself in the presence of new pheno- 
mena. Here he confidently rushes on, where abler men, 
without exactly fearing to tread, proceed with very cautious 
footsteps. Perhaps the temerity ner be more apparent than 
real. Organic matter, he allows, is identically the same as in- 
organic. It is the same matter which in turn makes a part 
of minerals, vegetables, and animals; the same which forms 
the soil, the leaves, the fruits, the arteries, and the brain— 
thus circulating through a hundred different izations. 
This agrees with the teaching, that the matter of our bodies 
is exactly that of inorganic nature, and that there is no sub- 
stance in the animal tissues which is not primarily derived 
from the rocks, the water, and the air. 

But then comes the question of Vital Force. We know 
that there is a vital force. Consider a tree, and remember 
that it sprung from a seed; and from that seed there simul- 
taneously issued, both a root, which of its own accord tended 
downward, and a stem, which sprouted upward; and then, 
that this root, by the nature of its tissue, is essentially fitted 
to imbibe the moisture of the earth, while the leaves are 
equally suited to act as lungs, which is the part assigned to 
them in the vegetable. You mark the appropriation of the 
tissue to its object, of the texture ;of the organ to its func- 
ti 





POSTHUMOUS FAME. 


The desire to be well spoken of by ty has been dis- 
pinged 7 pee guest wee eee have done the world any ser- 
vice, there is no one, whatever his condition and degree, 
who does not cling to the hope that his name and 


ous to reflect that all these instinctive hopes and feelings are 
founded, for anything we know to the contrary, upon a pure 
aaa of what is “4 ae ceed 
us of w on among the bs we 
ek oidetcon! igination,weshould perhaps 
tind that, as a matter of fact, we scarcely venture even to con- 
ceive anything of the kind. Inspite, however, of all thatcan 
be said, we prefer to go on acting as if those who were about 
famous would really enjoy, for centuries to come, 


ion. 

Observe now the form’ cf the tree, and you will be struck 
with its persistence. While the tree is being developed, its 
form remains constant at every period of its life. During the 
whole of its existence, sometimes very long—and, what is 
more, during a progressive increase—the form of the tree is 
faithfully preserved. No change takes place in the shape of 
its branches, its leaves, its flowers, or its fruits. An ash never | to 
disguises itself as an elm ; an olive never assumes the costume 





an ess of their own fame ; and we distri- 
force, and is the same force in both cases; whether it be| of an orange-tree. Do men gather grapes off thorns, or figs | bute rewards and recompenses to those who deserve well of 
cohesion when it assembles atoms, or gravitation when it/ off thistles? An oak-leaf is always the leaf of an oak, so long ee Gaeta and of their friends hy 
groups stare in clusters. as that oak continues to live. It constantly vs an oak-| A tomb in Westminster Abbey was a prospect for which Nel- 
Looking closer into the organisaiion of matter, we shall | leaf’s colour, shape, nature, and dimensions. hether the|son was content to work, and the funeral honours which 
find that foree not only forms ‘ar aggregations of mole- | tree be young or old, and even if the matter of which it is 


cules, but it works with order and symmetry. Witness the 
phenomena of crystallisation, to — which, we need 
go no further than the freezing of water and the formation 
of svow. Professor Tyndall deftly and delicately dissects a 
block of ice, by means of a beam from his electric lamp: 


constituted have been repeatedly renewed, its§form suffers no 
modification. 
The limit of stature is no less remarkable than the persist- 


i 
4 
| 
: 
E 
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different build ; neither exceeds a certain height. Look at a|rels which they know they cannot receive in person. Poets 
pulling the crystal edifice to i by accurately reversing | field of wheat; the level of the surface is scarcely broken by} console themselves with the reflection that, if they are not 
the order of its architecture. Silently and symmetrically the | any inequality in the length of the stems. ly, the dura- | appreciated now, will be appreciated by a more sympa- 
crystallising force had built the atoms up; silently and sym-| tion of vegetable life, the limit of its extension in time, is not | thetic generation; and the greatest statesmen are always 
metrically the electric beam take them down. Here we have | less determ’ than the limit of its extension in space. There | ready to be ee in their own age on condition of win- 
’ astar,and there a star; and as the action continues, the ice | are annual biennial, and perennial plants ; perennials evén | ning, in lieu rey , the gratitude and respect of 
appears to resolve itself into stars, each one possessing six|seem to have each their oe gee span of life. Some | future times. the an of posthumous fame be a 
rays, each one resembling a beautiful six-petalled flower. | exist for tens, others for hu , Others for thousands of | delusion, it appearg—judging from the character of those who 
By shifting the lens to and fro, new star-flowers are brought | years. are seduced by it—to bea noble one. All of us who are de- 
into view; apd as the action continues, the edges of the pe-| Nevertheless, let chemists analyse the diverse specimens of | ceived by it (oe pede oy See Among the vic- 
tals become serrated, spreading themselves out like fern- Lv paren agaowaare ye» they will discover the same ma- tims of the infatuation are to found most of the benefactors 
leaves. Probably few are aware of the beauty latent in a elements, men, Some which constitute the world of] of the race; and, though and morality hold out to 
block of common ice. Only think, continues our eloquent} minerals. The two kingdoms are constantly interchanging | men other objects and of action of a more substantial 
countryman, of lavish Nature ng thus throughout the | the same materials; the same oxygen, the same hydrogen, the a secret longing to be remembered and admired after 
‘ world. Every atom of the solid ice which sheets frozen eames carbon, alternate, make part of minerals ant tables. | d has and cheered the last hours of many a martyr 
lakes of the ‘north has been fixed according to this law. | It is the same matter, so to speak, which is run into different | and enthus 
Nature “lays her beams in music ;” and it is the function of| moulds, clothes itself in divers colours, offers various outlines| Yet if we admit that the instinct which makes men hanker 
science to purify our organs, so as to enable us to hear the forces determine the form 


and dimensions. “Molecular 
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of feeling that we are reverenced by a world which we have 
quitted, we may attain to it, as we do to many similar gratifi- 
cations, in prospect and in i _*. = } ht ma 
ng 

to ourselves circumstances under which we might conceiva- 
bly enjoy them—in dreaming dreams which we are aware can 
realized, and in weaving 


never the purest and 

most Utopian fancies of what might be. Hope, it may be 

said, is not quite s case in point, a8, though men for im- 

they do not hope for them if - 5 them to 

im; a fas bape tuples a heliet, wever remote, 

that desired event may ultimately hens. Yet there is 
a sort of vague and hopeless hope whic’ 


ry 
the instance of memory. Here the enjoyment of the idea 

totally distinct from the enjoyment of the itself; and it 
is an acknowledged truth that even disagreeable events are 
occasionally a arts ng memory ay 2 


a 
Jy 


a 

with his own he ely bpd aera 
volence. The he map pede 
nor less than the pleasure of imagining a train of 
quences that he may never see, and which as a matter 
may never happen. In the same way, the enjoyment of 
humous fame nate Pee ty nee 
that deserves the gratitude 

before. 


L 
At 


in dreaming of it beforehand. And the 
successful hero who does not die experiences twice 
portion of it. The present Zmperor of the French; for ex- 
ample, who is an ambitious man, and whose desire to found 
a dynasty is not merely a solicitude for the welfare of his off- 

iz. for it existed long before he had any eon at all, cares 


good deal, we may suppose, for posthumous fame, He wants 


t it. When the last of the Stuarts disappeared, 
the Stuarts probably felt the blow as little as if he 
and Blenheim 


Death would be less painless and 
were at the mercy of the 
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shrink 

in what may turn out hereafter to be an t 
slien tly, rable pols, But the desire to avoid and 
censure is partly built upon a feeling less rational and calcu- 
than this. It is that we spontaneously and almost in- 
conjure up the of the detractors whom we 
fn, and piso gta o tink of icating ac 
adverse 8 eh Aone heedae ve pleasure 
Oe ora in thought into the of a com- 
where our are being sung. The persons who ere 
4 ange what io Shenght of em a 

not their nervous anxiety 
Suagestion that it does not matter what is said them in pri- 
vate, provided never know it. It is the thought, not the 
thing, that comes to them so acutely, and the assurance 
























in the British Provinces are not 
importance that we should think of 
soed the Americans with undue consideration. * * * We 


- | President. 
spoils,” which has converted 
seekers, which has made 





does not stid the workings of imagination. The case of our 
posthumous reputation is much the same. We are not alto- 
gether free from a vague notion that the disapprobation of 
posterity is an evil to be avoided, and the sense of the gene- 
ral disadvantage of being disliked is too subtle and too 
to be overpowered by the mere argument that it does not mat- 
shall be criticized after we are in our graves. We 
the dispraise without waiting to hear 
it, and the fancy in either case is quite enough to move us. 
from time to time is stimulated by the fashion in 
which we so frequently discuss the past, as if the characters 
of the past were still sufficiently alive to overbear and vibrate 
in unison with the animad of the present. Politicians, 
historians, controversialists give battle over the reputation 
of b: » Epi and goin as Gey aneido Sh. mate 
no slight difference to subject of the controversy which 
way conflict was decided. One needs sometimes to re- 
mind oneself On these occasions of the palpable absurdity of 
supposing that the researches of history can affect dead men. 
It is very important for ourselves that historical inquiries 
should be honestly and accurately conducted; but no dis- 
honesty or injustice will do harm to anybody except to the 
living. Henry VIIL receives Mr. Froude’s whitewash with 
as icy an ind as if all that remained of him were a bronze 
e ; Mr. Carlyle’s misconceptions of Cromwell only hurt Mr. 
Carlyle himself and his admirers ; and the suspected misdeeds 
of Mary Queen of Scots are a matier of concern to none 
but critics, poets, and studcats of human nature. The reason 
we discuss so keenly each historical problem is that, by a half 
unconscious effort of imagination, we transport vurselves into 
the position of the dead. Stan in spirit in their place, 
we picture all the annoyance or ht they would feel at 
overhearing what is being said, that it were possi- 
ble they og Co yaeed te Thus ae ———- to sym- 
pathize w to acq an absor terest in, posthu- 
mous fame, without too closely analysing the grounds of the 
noes that we ae When once we have tenome ~ 
ceptib @ point, a sensitive imagination finishes the 
Test. if we consider the beneficent and noble uses to 
which the idea of umous fame is put, we cannot be too 
thankful for its even if it has its origin in an illu- 
sion. It it were not for man’s imagination the world would 
be a dull, a savage, and a place; but the airy no- 
$, mind are the 
progress. e owe already so 
many splendid and fruitful ideas vo the human imagination 
that we need not be ashamed to find that posthumous fame 
is one of its most obvious creations. Every wise man who 
observes the course of history is compelled to admit that 
mankind thrive upon their own illusions; but it is not easy 
always to conceive how a phantasy may go on being potent 
and useful ma. meee ene Rant on Habis ©. 4 phenaee. 


to operate as realities on our lives long after we have traced 

them back to their | source accounted for their 

e do not get rid of their effect entirely 

successfully ; otherwise every philosophi- 
a 


posthumous fame is an instance of the moral vitality which 
many a mental will-of-the-wisp retains after its true 
character has been ascertained. States and Governments 
could hardly do without it. If man ceased to be interested 
in the shadow that he leaves behind him, he would be less 
and a nation would not 
ht itself to disbelieve in 
the immortality of the soul. as regards the 
affairs of this w ceases, as far as we know, with life; and 
it is a mere trick of fanciful egotism to refuse to separate our- 
t from our post-mortem reputation. The 
sensitiveness of the imagination on the subject is, however, a 
os on which lawgivers and statesmen are right to build all 
ey can. 


—_—_-~> —__—_ 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH AND THE BRITISH 
AMERICAN POSSESSIONS, 


The British possessions in Lem America and the mother 


country are now successfull 


y practically connected to- 
gether by the Atlantic Telegraph Cable. This is the fact that 


ought to be first impressed on the British mind. The Ameri- 
cans 


also are in communication with us, but secondarily ; 
tor every word from hence must pass t Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, befure it is conveyed to 


0 
the United States. Our grand empire in North America first 


feels the throb of the electricity. 


ut from the Queen down- 
wards, no one seems to think of this 


fact. Our feliow subjects 
of. Yet it is of more 
than that we should 


that the connection with our colonies is at least as im- 
t as that with the United States. * *, resources, 
natural and artificial, are equal at least to those of the 


northern States. At a oa are not Ce » Pye 
cratic governmen are pop’ eno} ; an 
they we Capeutilty Bes teen 2 


that great curse of the United 
constant change of cflicials from tide-waiter to 
The American “to the victors belong the 
merican politicians into office- 
litics | cess J trade there, 
and has ther the influence of statesmanship, 
not destroyed the thing itself, does not pre- 
vail in the British American colonies. Happily for them they 
nited, as they soon will be, under 
government ia a confederacy of States, they will be 
stronger and assume more importance in the world than they 
have hitherto done as separate colonies. * * Our go 
ment are about to do the wisest and most patriotic thing that 
could be done in the interest of this new confederacy of Bri- 
North America, and our own interests there: they are 
to the interest on the loan required by the 
the link of railway wanting to coanect 
wer Provinces, and to give Canada 
all the year round, which she has not now 
except by leave of the Americans through their port of Port- 
Maine. For years the inhabitants of British North 
"*Practicall it is papas r ine like- 
a lor there is no 
Wie Gevechenent will be collet of t0 par & 
which it will tee. But if th 
some , the service whi 
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the year. In St. John, New Brunswick, we have another fine 
harbour, not so spacious or so valuable as that of Halifax, but 
superior to most American harbours, and open all the year 
round. These two fine harbours, and the considerable cities 
built on their shores, would be made ports for the whole of 
British North America by simply continuing the lines of rail- 
way already built to the Straits of Northumberland at the 
little port of Shediar, to the nearest point which the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada reaches on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. The distance we believe is about two hundred miles. 
The line can be cheaply constructed. The engineering diffi- 
culties need not be great. There would be no cost but that 
of construction, 

This railway, with the Atlantic Telegraph, would place the 
whole British American territory in connection with the 
Home Government, and would make British America British 
for ever, if the British and British American people so will 
it. It is in British America that the problem of free and stable 

vernment will be solved on the American continent. And 

fa really grand empire is to remain on that continent, it is in 
British America that it will be consolidated.— Denbighshire and 
Flintshire Telegraph. 


THE CONDITIONS OF PEACE. 


The preliminaries of peace concluded between Austria and 
Prussia evince a degree of resentment felt by Austria for the 
members and monarchs of the old Confederation, with the one 
exception of Saxony. The Court of Dresden alone, in fact, re- 
mains actively true to Austria, its armies falling back across the 
Erzegbirge, and fighting in line, both at Sadowa and elsewhere, 
with the Austriaus, Saxony is, therefore, safe-guarded—we 
don’t believe it could have been so without the support of France 
—whilst the other princes of the Confederation are abandoned to | 
their fate. They gave Austria no real assistance. Tardy, un- 
disciplined, and unprepared, the Bavarians showed themselves to 
be brave soldiers, unofficered and ill-commanded, Herr von der 
Pfordten may be an able dip tist, but as st wm pee | 
respectable kingdom he allowed it to fall in arrears, both wi 
respect to military equipment and political readiness. He as 
sumed a kind of neutral attitude, that which, of all other, de- 
mands most vigilance. But Herr von der Pfordten in that neu- 
tral attitude fell asleep, and his Sovereign suffers by it. 

What Bavaria had north of the Maine is lopped off and annexed 
by Prussia: The Bavarian Palatinate is at the same time trans- 
ferred to Ducal Hesse, which already possesses Mayence and 
its territory, and which is certainly the fittest possessor of that 
region. 

The King of Bavaria loses about a million of subjects. Waur- 
temburg and Hesse Darmstadt owe their immunity from loss, no 
doubt, to their Russian connection. Hesse Cassel has some 
claims, at least for its heirs, to Russian interference, 

Hanover, it is to be feared, or at least surmised, has made no 
friends. The Prussians have need, first, of the capital, which is 
in the direct road from Berlin to the Rhine ;and, secondly, of its 
littoral and seaports, which are as indispensable as Slesvig to 
Prussia’s chance of becoming a naval power. Possessed, except 
the little that is left to Denmark, of the shores of the Baltic and 
of the North Sea from the confines of Russia to those of Holland, 
Prussia may, without arrogance, insist on having a fleet, and 
paying for it. 

Prussia. however, becomes not merely a maritime power, but 
also the great central State of Germany. Nassau, the Hesses, 
part of Franconia, with the Thuringian states already infeudated 
to Prussia, constitute it, with Frankfort, the German State, And 
in regard to Saxony too, there is some mystery connected with 
‘its treatment. Up toa very late period there was no young or 
infant heir to that monarchy. And now there is but one child 
bet it and extincti That Saxony will thus, in one way 
or another, be, like Brunswick, absorbed in Prussia when the 
present princes have died out, is more than probable. 

The absorption of the Hanseatic towns, and the last of the free 
cities, may become a subject of Jamentation to many. But much 
depends upon the policy and conduct of the Prussian Govern- 
ment whether its possession of the free cities become an advan- 
tage to them, or a curse. If Frankfort is to be ruled and sucked 
by military governors, then, indeed, it will decay. Its monied 
class and its bourse will pear, to show themselves at Augs- 
burg, or some city beyond the reacu of Prussian extortion, Ham- 
burg is in the same predicament. If the Berlin Cabinet will be 
well advised, they will leave Hamburg a free port. And if so, 
the city will net lose in exchanging a municipal for a kingly go- 
vernment, which can at least atford to do what the free city could 
not—build a bridge across the Elbe. 

Que would have thought some little time since that the settle- 
ment between the German powers would have been tedious and 
difficult, that between Italy and Austria itious. Yet the 
former has gone off easily, whilst the latter for some days even 
menaced a rupture. If the Italians get Venetia with the Isonzo 
and the first line of the Carinthian Alps for their frontier, they 
might, we think, be tented. To pletely assimilate 
South and quiet it is more important than to push in the north to- 
wards Germany, which will only re-awaken a national enmity, 
smothered for the time by the alliance with Prussia. Italy has 
now the strongest defences on the north-east frontier, whilst 
Austria lies exposed. The Italians, who have at last withdrawa 
their arms from the disputed portion of the Tyrol and may so re- 
move the Austrian objection to an armistice, we trast, will be 

tious and moderate. For although the King of Prussia will 
no doubt be faithful to compact, his sympathies at the present 
moment are more, we believe, for Austria than Italy. But now 
come in the demands for the French share of the bargain, and 
although it may be that these only complete a programme ar- 
ranged provisionally when Bismarck was, at the French Em- 
peror’s own request, Prussian ambassador in Paris, there may be 
some difficulty with the Prussians.— Zeaminer. 

——_.——_——— 


THE APPROACHING CRISIS IN AMERICA. 


It is time for Europe to glance once more at the course of 
American politics * * No eveat in Europe, scarcely any 
combination of events, could be so important to England as the 
renewal of the American Civil War, and of that renewal there 
has arisen within the last few months a very serious chance. 
The rane | of Englishmen, misled by the Zimes, which upon 
American affairs is persistently in the wrong, imagine, we be- 
lieve, that the States are at last settling down, that a wise and 
moderate President is conciliating the South and soothing away 
the remains of vindictiveness in the North, that the complete re- 
union is only prevented by the fanaticism of a small party acci- 
dentally lifted to power, and that after the next elections, which 
will displace this party, the Union will resume its old Course of 














fic progress. 
perhe cause of the crisis now approaching is not exactly identi- 
cal with its occasion. The occasion is a quarrel between the 
President and the Congress, but the canse is the irrepressible 
conflict between the rival principles = which society has 
founded itself in the North and South. North believes that 
unless labour is free throughout the Union, unless every man, 
whatever his colour or capacity, is equal before the law, the 
Union cannot in the long run be preserved intact. It will be 
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rent asunder by difference alike of interests and civilization. 
During the war this belief, always eas with speculative - 
sons and openly expreseed by a ema aggressive party, 

came the ued ydea among a majority of the freeholders, and 
they believed that in abolishing slavery they had secured its per- 


manent application. So also, we age, thought the South for | the 


the first few months, ‘and thence the qe acquiescence in 
the results of the war. They had fought well, they had been 
beaten, and, “like honest gamblers,” to use the expression of 
ove of their own leaders, they “ must pay their stakes.” So 
strong indeed was their belief that the war had overturned their 
society, that for months the great planters considered whether it 
would not after all be advisable to give their negroes votes, and 
so retain their ascendency in the State Legislatures over the 
poorer whites. Landlordism was not so pl t an instituti 

as slavery, bat still it was a great deal better for landlords than 
political equality or political subjugation. These ideas, how- 
ever, were of short duration. The poorer whites, who had fought 
to retain the privileges of caste, were not so moderate as the 
great planters, and the t the direct pressure of force was 








relaxed they resumed their ancient position, their hostility at} road, 


once to free labour aod the Northern population. Laws were 
passed in every State intended to bind the negro to the soil, 
“ Yankee” settlers were first sent to Coventry, then menaced, and 
then attacked, till they are calling in almost every State for mi- 
litary protection ; the negroes were threatened, and flogged, and 
shot till freedom seemed to them a mockery; and a determined 
demand was made for readmission into the central Legislature, a 
demand supported by all in the North who still sympathized 
either with siavery or State rights. The representatives of the 
North, startled to find their dream of universal free labour thus 
dispelied, and irritated almost beyond reasonable bounds at the 
hatred expressed by the South—* unfriendliness,”’ as they call it, 
always barts Ame’ to a degree our thicker-skinned country- 
_ Inen scarcely understand—after many attempts at conciliation, 
and a close examination of all official reports on the state of 
Southern feeling, gradually settled down on a remarkable ultima- 
tum. As the South would not have tree labour or submit to the 
political results of the war, a: which are the creation of a 
considerable debt, and heavy taxation to pay for it, the South 
should not be supreme. Rither it should enfranchise the slaves 
politically as well as socially by giving them votes, or it should 
enter the Union without representatives calculated on the basis 
of the black ion, that is, should lose one-third of its roll. 
The South would, we believe, have submitted to the second pro- 
foul, trusting to its democratic allies aud its own habit of 
ership for ultimate supremacy, but that it found an unex- 
pected ally. Whether Mr. Johoson was actuated mainly by 
early preposseseions, as we should imagine, or moved by the 
courtship of men who had been his social superiors, as the 
Liberals assert, or had always intended treachery, as a few Abo- 
litionists appear in their irritation to believe, is nothing to our 
resent purpose. He went over to the South, declared that it 
ad never been out of the Union, claimed readmission for its 
representatives on the basis of the old law with no condition 
other than the abolition of slavery, and handed the black popu- 
lation back to be dealt with by the white legislatures without re- 
strictions except against open and unmistakeable sale. The 
South, at first half stupefied with surprise, soon rallied as a 
*‘unit” to this new leader, the Democrats gave him a determined 
support, all the place hunters, all the Irish, and most of the de- 
votees of State rights followed suit, and it seemed for a moment 
—> that the results of the war would be at once reduced to 
no! . 

Fortunately for freedom, the Liberals, after a desperate at- 
tempt, pashed a great deal too far, in our opinion, to make a 
compromise with the President, resolved to remain firm. They 
passed the Bills necessary to protect the freedmen over the Pre- 
sident’s bead, and by i peeches, pamphlets, and leaders 
strove to arouse in mass of the people a sense of the terrible 
importance of the issue submitted to their decision, of the com- 
pleteness with which the President was undoing the work of the 
war. Of course during the contest they got bitter and made 
speeches which polite society very properly pronounces “ y 
wanting in taste,” and offcourse also they grew, as popular as- 





semblies when once excited always do grow, unreasonably sus-| U 


picious. It is not likely, for instance, that the President con 
nived at Fenianism in order to retain the command of an armed 
and democratic organization, or probable that he intended to let 
soldiers into the Capitol before the November elections had been 
taken. Those suspicions, widely as they are repeated, are 
merely signs that men’s minds have “ grown electric.” On the 
other , the President, elated to find that a party in his fa- 
vour had grown up in every state, and that the South looked to 
him as a Moses, grew bolder and bolder in his denunciations, 
till at last he permitted his Cabinet to threaten the use of force. 
It was intimated in so many words by Mr. Seward that “ unless 
the South were admitted this Congrees would never reassemble,” 
and the sentence, rightly or wrongly, was interpreted to mean 
this : if the elections in November gave the Democrats an in- 
crease of numbers, the President would admit the Southern re- 


of her ng m4 dominions of the Habeas Act. That 
measure, but temperately acted on by Irish execu- 
tive, had the effect of repressing any outward 

of treasonable intentions, and of causing the withdrawal from 


invasion of a friendly State, nly contributed to protect 
her Majesty’s of a predatory in- 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


Her Majesty commands us to thank you for the liberal pro- 
vision which you have made for the public service, and 


the naval and military of the country. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Her Majesty has seen with great concern the m 


pressure which for a period of unprecedented duration has 
weighed upon the interests of the country. The consequent 
embarrassment appeared at one moment to be aggravated 
_——— a feeling of distrust and alarm that her Majesty, in 
to restore confidence, authorized ber ministers to re- 


commend to the directors of the Bank of a course of 
proceeding suited to the y. This, —e justifiable 
under the circumstan«es, might have led to an t 
of the law. But her Ma has satisfaction of being able 
to inform you that no such t has taken place, and 
that although the is not sensibly miti- 


gated, alarm is subsiding, and the state of Jade being sound, 


and the condition of the people generally prosperous, her Ma- 
jesty entertains a sanguine hope that confidence will soon be 


Her Majesty has great satisfaction in ating the 


no impediment may occur to interrupt 
great undertaking, calculated as it undoubted] 

yet closer the ties which bind her Msjesty’s North American 
colonies to their mother a a) ee unre- 
stricted intercourse and friendly feeliug which it is most de- 
sirable should subsist between her Majesty’s 

the great republic of the United States. 


———_ o——————_ 
“INSURRECTION AT AN END.” 


We omit the preamble, but give the substance of President 
Johnson’s last Proclamation, which is as follows :— 
I, Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, do hereby 
m and declare that the insurrection which heretofore ex- 
ted in the State of Texas is at an end, and is to be henceforth so 
ed in that State as in the other States in which said insur- 
rection was proclaimed to be at an end by proclamation of 
second day of April, 1866; and I do further proclaim that the in- 
surrection is at an end, and that peace, order, tranquillity and 
civil authority now exist in and throughout the whole of the 
nited States of America, 
In testimony wh fi have hereun' 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. Done at the city 
of Washington this 20th day of August, A. D. 1566, and of the 
independence of the United States of America the uinety- 
firet. ANDREW JUHNSON, 


to set my band and caused 
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Presentatives to the Capitol, declare them and the Democrats the 
only true Congress, and ect them in case of resistance by 
military force. So conv was the Liberal party of the rea- 
lity of this danger, that it first attempted to avoid an adjourn- 
ment of Congress, and when this seemed impossible, the members 
being determined to meet their Se a sort of 
vigilance committee, and proposed to er the contents of 


Lp pee called, to resist its meet- 
ing by force as a renewal of the rebellion, to march the militia 
of loyal States u 


vour, to impeach and depose the President. 


—_—>—____— 
EXTRACTS FROM THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Her Ma has watched with anxious interest the progress 
of the war which has recently con a of 





European News. 
The arrival of the Persia puts us in possession of the text of 
the peace preliminaries concluded between Austria and 
Prussia, from which we are more fully convinced of the po- 
licy and purpose of the victor. Prussia has certainly secured 
substantial advantages of the utmost importance to her in the 


| future. While Article J. sets forth that “ with the exception 


of the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom, the territory of the Aus- 
trian Monarchy remains intact,” Francis Joseph is forced to 
acknowledge in Article II., “ the dissolution of the Germanic 
Confederation as it hitherto existed, and give his assent to a 
new organization of Germany, without the participation of 
the Austrian empire ;” and furthermore “promises to recog- 
nize the closer union which will be established by his Majesty, 
the King of Prussia, to the north of the line of the Main.” 
This is in striking contrast to the high-sounding proclama- 
tions of the month previous; and when to this is added the 
surrender of all right to the Duchies of Siesvig and Holstein, 
and the compensation to Prussia of forty million thalers, for 
carrying op the war, the Austrian people must naturally en- 
tertain feelings quite the reverse of agreeable. 

And now that this great feat isaccomplished by Prussia, ber 
ambition is bounded only by the confines of the ertire Father- 
land. King William, in hisopening speech at Berlin, announces 


struggle for the independence of the 
proceeds to congratulate his assembled Diet upon “ the poli- 
tical ” which, he exultingly adds, “admits an exten- 
sion Of the frontiers of the State, and the establishment of s 
United Federal army under the ;leadership of Prussia, the 





costs of which will be borne in equal proportion by all 
members of the Confederation ;” thus excluding 
old Austria, who lately professed to be the only real German 


of this rising state, has also stipulated for the right to treat di- 
rectly with the various minor states south of the Main, thereby 
keeping them free from the dictation of Austria in their rela- 
tions with Prussia. Moreover, the purport of this stipu- 
lation is already visible in the course of Count Von Bis- 
mark, he having already commenced the pressure that is no 
doubt systematically to be brought to bear upon them, by 
announcing that the privilege of the Zollverein is to be de- 
nied them, unless they join in the policy of the Northern Con- 
federation. This exclusion from the Customs Union, it is 
presumed, will exercise an unfavourable influence upon the 
commerce of the South, and add to their discontent under the 
new arrangement. 

Italy, we are glad to observe, is beginning to show signs of 
independence, not only of her present ally, who, in the preli- 
minaries of peace, “ undertook to determine his Majesty the 
King of Italy to give his approval,” but also of Napoleon III. 
Having won his own point with the assistance of Italy, the 
elated William IL. “ undertakes to determine” now the course 


by | for Italy to pursue, while the chief Franco-Italian dictator 


wishes to make it appear that Italy’s gains—whatever they 
may be—are purely through his own superior diplomacy, and 
therefore must be received at his hands, neither of which as- 
sumptions King Victor Emmanuel would seem willing to ac- 
quiesce in. He furthermore appears to insist upon the uncon- 
ditional acquisition of Venetia, without the incumbrance of a 
twenty millionsdebt. Certainly Italian vanity would not be 
gratified by the results of this short war, unless she gains ber 
coveted province without incurring obligations to any one. 
We learn by yesterday's telegram that Bavaria has ceded a 


-| portion of her northern district of Lichtenfels to Prussia, and 


agreed also to pay thirty million florins indemnity for the 
war ; and further, that Hesse Darmstadt cedes territory to 
Prussia, and surrenders all right to garrison the fortress of 
Mayence. Speculations as to the intentions of Austria in 
Hungary, after peace is fully concluded with Prussia—which 
is reported to be on the eve of accomplishment—are rife, but 
are yet premature. From Athens it is reported that a civil 
war has actually broken out in the Island of Candia between 
the Christians and Turks, which has a serious appearance. 

From Enogiand we have, by the last steamer, the Queen’s 
speech oh the prorogation of Parliament, from which we ex- 
tract above. With the war in Europe, the late financial pree- 
sure, the Fenian ghost, the cholera, and the cattle plague, as 
well as the Atlantic Telegraph, her Majesty is made to deal ; 
but with all in the kindest manner. In fact the new Ministry 
have endorsed nearly all the doubtful measures of the late 
one, and if the ultra Liberals will but allow it, Lord Derby 
may yet conclude to give them quite as good a Reform Bill 
next session as that of Lord John Russell. We observe that 
Mr. Watkin’s resolution with respect to the Bank Charter 


the} Act was abandoned. That gentleman bas given notice that 


early next session he will move for a select committee to in- 
quire into the operations of the Limited Liability Act, with 
which last resolve we quite agree with him for once. Mr. 
Gladstone’s late speech on general Banking no doubt conduced 
largely to the change in the tactics of this supple railway 
director. This is striking at the root of theevil. If the faults 
of this Limited Liability Act can be exposed and the act it- 
self repealed, the financial future of England will rest upon a 
much more secure basis, and over trading and over speculat- 
ing will not periodically drive the fioancial rates up and down, 
with the rapidity of quicksilver in a barometer, and 
tranefer the gold from the Bank of England to the coffers of 
rival Continental institutions, as hitherto. The Atlantic 
Cable also informs us that the Bank rate in London 
was reduced to seven per cent. on the 28rd instant; 
being a decline of three per cent. within a week. At this rate 
the great financial centre of the world will soon again return 
to its normal condition ; but so long as the Bank of France 
holds more than double the specie of the Bank of England, 
something must be wrong in the financial world, and mea- 
sures should be taken to right matters speedily. It isto be 
regretted that the Limited Liability Act was not attacked in 
earnest during the last session of Parliament rather than the 
coming one. 


Mexico. 

The Mexican farce seems rapidly drawing to its natural and 
inevitable termination, The mission of the Empress Charlotte 
is declared to be a failure. The Emperor Napoleon has long 
since seen and acknowledged his mistake, and the French troops 
in Mexico will probably be shortly re-embarked for France, 
leaving the unfortunate Maximilian entirely dependent upon his 
Austrian levies to ensure a continuance of bis empire. In re- 
ferring to these facts the Courier des Hiais Unis, the organ of 
Napoleon in this country, draws this conclusion, and adds that 
it is confirmed by private advices from Paris. The Courier 
adds—" It is therefore probable that the French corps, before 
re-embarking, will not participate in a final campaign against 
the insurgents, but will remain entirely on the defensive.” In 
other words, Napoleon, tired of his Mexican venture which has 
brought him no credit but much odium, has concluded to permit 


duly | the nativesfof that country to settle their differences after their 


own fashion, and not hereafter to take so deep an interest in the 
old claims of his subjects in Mexico, of which we heard so much 
when he parted company with England and Spain to prospect in 





this new world. He doubtless considers that he hag done ali that 
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he was bound to do toward establishing imperialism in the person 
of Maximilian, and sinee affairs in Europe require his attention, 
can now with a good grace leave that monarch to his fate. That 
Maximilian foresaw this intention on the part of his patron for 
some time past, is evident. The visit of the Empress to the French 
court, was @ last appeal for aid, but it bas failed, and the days 
of the Austro-French monarcby in Mexico are numbered. With- 
out either the moral or material support of Napoleon, this off- 
epring of his brain must speedily give up the ghost, and no 
‘+ missions” will now prolong its wretched existence. 

Doubtless this dénoument, so long anticipated, has been pre- 
cipitated by the recent rapid march of events in Europe. The 
changed position of Austria herself from a first to a second or 
even third class power, necessarily affects all her outlying fa- 
mily branches, and the light in which other Powers will regard 
her schemes of aggrandizement. The Empress Charlotte finds 
herself a person of much less consequence on her return to Eu- 
rope then when ehe left it not long since to take possession of 


her newly acquired dominions. It is true that she was politely | 0° 


received by Napoleon, who came from Vichy for an interview, 
but sbe finds that his politeness does not extend to granting her 
last request. We can imagine the earnestness with which the 
royal lady pleaded for yet another effort in her husband's 
interest, but unfortunately the decisive battle of 
Sadowa, although fought far away from Mexican soil, yet vir- 
tually decided the fate of that unhappy land, and sealed that of 
Maxmillian IL. Nepoleon must change his plans with the 
changed aspect of affairs, or be himself left out in the general 
revision of the map of Europe, and must necessarily leave 
Mexico and its would be Emperor to their fate. These 
melancholy truths the Empress Chariotte now doubtless fully 
realizes, and will soon dispatch the message which will recall not 
only the French troops but Maximilian himself from their exile 
in the west. 

Regarding the abandonment of Mexico by both the French and 
Austrians as an event in the immediate future, the fate of 
that distracted country becomes m atter for interesting specala- 
tion. It is idle to imagine that the Mexicans will be 
left to work out their destiny undisturbed by other nations. 
Their record in the past is certainly against them. Revolutions 
are chronic there, and arise with the rapidity and suddenness of 
summer showers. No sooner is one Louleversement of the body 
politic accomplished than the disease assumes a new form and 
breaks out with renewed violence in some new quarter. Such 
being the record of the past, what reason have we to doubt 
that, the same causes again operating, history, as is its wont, will 
reproduce itself. Unless some new element enters into the 
composition of Mexican politics, we may expect to see the events 
of the past century constantly repeating themselves. But will 
any new element be introduced? Already there is a tide of emi- 
gration on the part of the reckless adventurers whom the con- 
clusion of the Jate war has left without employment setting to- 
ward the debated Republic, headed by Gen. Lewis Wallace. one 
of the most determined officers of the late war, The Monroe 
doctrine will doubtless furnish sufficient excuse for interference 
on the part of citizens of the United States, and certain it is that 
they would be entirely unmolested in any such undertaking by 
the Federa! authorities. Public sentiment sets too strongly in 
favour of “annexation” to admit the Government’s being other 
than a passive spectator of euch events. How powerful that go- 
vernment is when oppoeed to public feeling we have seen in the 
case of the late Fenian prosecutions, und any attempt to stop 
“ peaceable” emigration to Mexico on the part of the authorities 
at Washington is certainly not to be expected, The rich mineral 
lands of Mexico with its salubrious climate offers to the adven- 
turous American a tempting field. We fear the will to resist the 
temptation is entirely wanting, and that unless a joint protectorate 
be at once established over this unfortunate Republic neither 
France or England will see the money for their claims against 
Mexico for many years to come. Should, however, the politi- 
cians of these partially United States succeed in dragging the 
country again into civil war (which now appears not unlikely) it 
will not be difficult to foretell where the boundaries of the 
Southern Republic would eventually terminate. 


The President at Chicago. 

For the first time since his accession to office President 
Johnson will next week leave the White House to make a 
tour through the country. His objective point in this in- 
stance will be Chicago where he is to preside at the laying of 
the corner stone of the Douglas monument. The quidnuncs 
see in this démarche a great deal of prospective political capital, 
much of which doubtless exists only in their own imagina- 
tion. Still it cannot be cenied that the President’s presence 
at Chicago on that occasion may have, and may be intended 
to have, a decided effect upon the political issues that now 
divide the American people. It is we'l known that at his 
was the acknowledged leader of a large 


ing by sccessions of its members to the so-called 
as tas tarecination of tho wor 
has ed in & measure to its origiual position. Several 
jeading organs which during the progress of the Rebellion 


crats have taken issue with their Republican friends, and as a 
class they have generally supported the Chief Magistrate. As 


Johnson now goes to do honour to the memory of the great 
leader of the War Demoeracy, and to signify his satisfaction 
at the;course of the branch of this Democratic party. 

Fenian Picnics- 

Our daily contemporaries think “ Fenian Picnics” at Chicago, 
and elsewhere throughout the United Btates, of sufficient mo- 
ment to absorb one half the space usually devoted to associated 
press telegrams, and accordingly our Canadian friends imagi 
that this innocent amusement js really of some importance. In 
fact we cannot wonder that they do, since the Honourable Attor- 
ney General at Washington simultaneously telegraphed to the 
U. 8. Attorney at Buffalo, to enter a nolle prosequi in the cases of 
the Fenians there in custody. Itis very natural that they should 
view so much telegraphing as ominous, but we assure them it only 
shows the impulsive nature of both Fenians and functionaries in 
this great Republic. They cannot wait to write. When they 
conceive an idea they must dispatch it by the quickest route, if 
it is only for effect. If the ‘ Picnics,’ however, become too large or 
boist , either Brother Jonathan, or John Bull, will be sure 
to make their ap and disp the sons of Green Erin 
before the shilallagh finally comes into play. Depend upon it, this 
will be the case. So quiet down, Canadians, but look out, 
Fenians! 














PAusic. 


Mr. Draper, whose erterprise in musical matters has, we believe, 
been almost entirely confined to English opera, announces a 
brief season of Italian comic opera, the first performance to 
take place this evening. The artists engaged are of 
fair ability, and comprise Boschetti, prima donna, Orlandini, con- 
tralto, Tamaro, tenor, Barili and Carl Formes—the latter now 
possessing only the remains of what was once a fine voice. 
Boschetti and Orlandini are favourably known as members of the 
troupe with which Mr. Grau startled the provinces last season. 
Signor Tamaro, although a resident of this city, has not sung in 
opera, we believe, in some time. Rossini's “‘ Barber of Seville” 
bas been chosen, rather unwisely, we think, for productioa on the 
opening night. Although only a comic opera its music is exceed- 
ingly difficult, ite florid style and i tation re- 
qui ing the singer to be thoroughly acquainted with the technica- 
lities of the art and to be in the best practice. It 
is understood that Mr. Draper has not abandoned the idea of an 
English opera season, but that his arrangements therefor are 
being rapidly perfected. We cannot but regard his essay in Ital- 
jan opera somewhat unseasonable, but trust that he will not 
have cause to regret the venture. 

We are bappy to announce the arrival in New York of Signor 
Ronconi, already repeatedly referred to in this column, and his 
daughter. The latter is said to be a promising artiste, and has 
been engaged by{Mr. Maretzek for fthe next season. The father 
comes to us fresh from a most successful London season, and 
probably, like Alexander, sighing for more worlds to conquer, 
has come to make us (musically) captive at his feet. Certainly 
the praises lavished upon Signor Ronconi as the first of living 
buffos by the English press and public should satisfy the most 
avaricious of popularity, and we in the New World can but ratify 
the judgment pronounced by the Old. The other arrangements 
of Manager Maretzek are being rapidly completed, and he will be 
ready for the opening of his musical campaign, we fear, long be- 
fore the directors of the Academy have brought that edifice again 
in a habitable condition. However the work of rebuilding 
goes bravely on, and the prospects are cheering. 

The season at the Covent Garden opera house in London termi- 
nated in a blaze of glory on the 28th ult. with the performance of 
Mozart’s “ Le Nozze di Figaro.” In this revival Pauline Lueca 
and Faure, the tenor, carried off the honours in the réles of 
Cherubino and Figaro. Graziani sang the music of 
Almaviva; Mile. Artot that of the’ Countess, and 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington that of Susannah—a part 
which Mr. Gye greatly desired la diva Patti to assume, 
but which that lady could not be induced to undertake. Her 
sister, Carlotta, had also been announced to appear during the 
season, but illness prevented. The season commenced on the 3rd 





presented: By Auber: Fra Diavolo; Verdi: Un Ballo, Traviata 
and Trovatore; Meyerbeer: L’Africaine, Les Huguenots, L’ Etoile 
du Nord and the Prophete; Flotow: Martha; Rossini: 1) Bar- 
biere; Bellini: Norma and Sonnambula; Mozart: Don Giovan- 
niand Figaro; Gounod: Faust; Donizetti: Favorita, L’Elisir 
@’Amore, Lucrezia Borgia and Lucia; Ricci: Crispino. Thus it 
will be seen that but one new opera, “ Crispino,” and but one re- 
vival, “ La Nozze,” were given, although the company was un- 
usually strong, including the names of Patti, Artot, Lucca and 
Fricci as prime donna; Mario, Brignoli, Neri-Baraldi and Nau- 
din, as tenors ; and Ronconi, Graziani, Attri Ciampi, Fallar, Tag- 
liafico and Capponi as the barytones and bassos. Among the 


Lemmens-Sherrington—an old concert singer who now essays 
opera. Of these Mile. Vilda takes the first rank. Arriving in 
London “an utterly unknown and inexperienced singer,” ber 


part of the crities that “‘her magnificent voice may lead to the 
filling up of the void caused by Grisi’s retirement.” She is, it 
may be added, neither young nor beautiful. Of the new singers 
promised but not appearing, was Dr. Schmid, of Vienna, said to 
be now the finest basso in Europ:. His loss wss deeply felt, as 
the London stage is now without a deep base. The season at the 
rival opera house, where entertainments were being given at re- 
duced prices, was to close on the 11th inst. 

——_ > —— 


Brama. 

The single novelty of the week has been the début of “ the dis- 
tinguished tragedian” (so the bills style him), Mr. James Stark, 
at the Broadway theatre in the exacting part of Richelieu. Mr. 
Btark is a good, but in no sense a great, actor, and comes wo- 
fully short of the requirements of the character of the wily cardi- 
nal-minister. Accustomed as the town has been to Mr. Booth’s 

of the same part, its assumption by any other ac- 





a token of gratitude for such support it is supposed that Mr. 


tor, however able, is a hazardous undertaking. We do not mean 


of April, and during its continuance the following operas were | Wb 


first appearances were those of Mile. Maria Vilda, Mile. Orgeni, | the 
Mile. Morensi (already well known in New York), and Mme. |“ 


to imply that Mr. Booth’s is the best, or the only, concep- 
tion of the character possible, but that it has now become so 
fixed in public recollection that for many years to come 
any other, or different, represention will be instinct- 
ively compared with it as the standard. By dint 
of frequent repetition and the force of genius, Mr. Booth has en- 
graved his conception deeply on the popular intellect, and only 
the erasing hand of time will effectually obliterate it. Manifestly 
unjust as this may be to other aitists who may undertake the 
part, it is for them an unfortunate fact, which they should be 
wise enough to accept, and not seek to run counter to an 
impression they will find it impossible to efface. Apart from 
this injustice which the public cannot fail to commit, Mr. Stark, 
a8 we intimated, fails to meet what all must admit to be the re 
quirements of the character. He is a good reader, and conscien- 
tious as to the text, but his conception of the part seems to us 
altogether erroneous. He makes Jicheliew a decrepid, cunning old 
man, but fails to invest him with any of the dignity of genius. 
Fearful, spparently, of descending to “ rant,” he goes to the 
other extreme and becomes common-place. The repose which 
he evidently imagines to be Richelieu’s characteristic is not that of 
stagnation, but rather the calm before the storm. In the eariicr 
scenes Mr. Stark may be open to fewer objections, but in the lat- 
ter he miserably fails, as he must continue to do until he recog: 
nizes in the Cardinal “ the fiery soul that frets the puny body to 
decay.’ It is this entire absence of recognition of any transcen. 
dent ability on the part of the statesman he would portray, that 
renders Mr. Stark's p tion so interesting sheuld 
study the history of the period in which Richeliew flourished, be- 
come informed with its spirit, and gain some adequate idea of 
the great man’s genius. Richelieu was not only wily, he was also 
bold—a man of the rarest courage, While he could plot to the 
making and unmaking of dignitaries, he could comprehend the 
requirements of a dangerous situation, and rise fully to its level. 
No craven’s soul inhabited the “tenement of clay”? known to 
history as Jichelieu, and no actor is prepared to depict the char- 
acter until he has possessed himself thoroughly of the various 
phases displayed by one of the greatest minds France has ever pro- 
duced. Mr. Stark not apparently having done this, we must 
pronounce him unqualified to perform the part, and notice with 
pleasure that it has been shelved for the production of Schiller’s 
* Robbers.” The Broadway theatre, which at Mr. Stark’s début 
was opened to the public for the first time since the close of the 
regular season, has been thoroughly renovated, and many new 
attractions added to render it a pleasing place of resort. Manager 
Wood has evidently a talent for architectural adornment, and 
evidently likes to see his patrons comfortably seated in a cheer. 
ful auditorium. We have no doubt that, the pretentious ideas 
of his “‘leading men” somewhat curbed, he will be rewarded 
by both pecuniary and artistic success. 

“O’Donnell’s Mission” continues its successful career at Win- 
ter Garden, although somewhat altered since its first perform- 
ance. The cellar scene at the inn in which O'Donnell is thrown 
for dead and then set upon by the inn-keeper and another 
ruffian for purposes of plunder, but from whom that hero clever!y 
escapes, has been cut out, to the detriment of the play. Miss Carr 
has also given place to Miss Andrews in the part of Juanita, the inn- 
keeper’s spouse. In other respects the piece has improved, and 
its repesrstetion as now performed is a po dramatic ban- 
quet to which the most jovial of dramatists nightly invites us. 

One of the most notable events of the 
be the production at Niblo’s ot the cent spectacle of the 
“Black Crook,’’ which we have already referred to. Never to 
our knowledge has so much time been devoted to the production 
of a single or so many artists employed in its - 
tion. The players opaaiy s to take its 
representation have already arrived in th , and include Miss 
== Samp, contralto, from the English Covent Gar- 


pears as the Fai: een, Stalacta ; 

vendish, a very clever Reh Fo ‘iiss Roce Mort 
and Mr. G. Atkins, a capable low comedian. The a 
includes several first-class emtetee, « Mile Marie 


Mile. Giovanni 





and Pauline Cook, 
ho of E for their agill: ery De Among 
opera houses urope ag 
the scenic artists who have for several months been busily en- 
at the illusions which are intended to at once charm and 
cheat our senses are Messrs. Ric mn, J. +e, 
eatley, Richard ith, Walleck, an e 8 


dreds of workmen are even now plying the noisy bammer in anti- 


cipation of the opening night. must be the re- 
turn to warrant so lavish an outlay, but we d Saet tte 


a caterer as 
, Will see to it that he does not labour in vain. 
Cobbler’ have 


success has been such as to give rise to the expectation on the | of the 


regular season are loudly 
ling up, and from the variety of novelties 
an unusually brilliant campaign. 


Facts and PHPaucies. 
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kine, has for the third time this season broken the bank at the 
gaming: tables. Letters from Rome repeat the report 
that the ex-King Francis II, has sold the Farnese Palace to 
the Emperor Napoleon for eight million francs —-———The 
committee of pilgrimages to the Holy Land, of which Mgr. 
D is president, announces a new departure for Jerusa- 
lem, to take place from Marseilles on the 29th of August. 
——-Why is the Birmingham of Belgium the most loyal 
ace in that Kingdom? Because its inhabitants are all 
jege subjects. A rumour is current in Ireland to the 
effect that Viscount Monck will retire from the governor- 
ip of Canada on the confederation of the British pro- 

vinces, and that Lord Naas will become his successor- 
Mrs. Theresa Yelverton (Longworth) has presented a petition 
to the House of Lords, praying that she may be permitted to 
with her second appeal from the Court of Session in 
d against Major Yelverton in forma ~— 
Lord James Butler, the new State Steward at Dublin Castle, 
isa dairyman. His carts, with his lordship’s name duly em- 
blazoned, are to be seen in Dublin, supplying customers with 
milk ; but he won’t serve anyone who will not buy at least 
four quarts daily. Those ing nuisances,” said a 
sanitary reformer, “at a time like this ought to be abated.” 
“Then,” observed a horrid old ng pune eman, “ we shall 
have to kill all the babies.” nce B k is said to 
eman for his successful revolution 
‘alleyrand = ae 1B is, “= 
should be, a saying in the House that “ No . is an orator 
before his reporten” —Francis the Second, the ex-King 
of Naples, it is said, is going to reside in England for some 
time. A Frenchman is said to have invented a species 
of shot-proof clothing of very light material. Thieves 

themselves on dexterity. A woman is said, when 
to give it up, “ Of course what you say is right, but I am so 
clever at it. Every time you come near me | can see how to 
take something, only I wouldn’t, of course." —-——It is now 
stated, in a private den, that the conditions upon 
which King Theodore, of Abyssinia, has consented to release 
the unfortunate captives, are that England shall send bim out 
four skilful workmen in their stead, and pay their wages out 
of the British exchequer! —One of the naval 3 
now is “ Prepare to ram,’ when foretopmasts are sent down, 
bowsprits run in, and the ships of fleet made ready for 
“a Lett all around.” —M. Charles de Rothschild is re- 
ported to have told General de Manteuffel that he would not 
tribute to the Prussian demand on Frankfort for 25,000,000 
They might pillage his cellars if they liked, but if 
did 80, he would cause all the papers of the Prussian 
bankers he held to be protested, and compel them to suspend 
yment. The London Pneumatic Dispatch Company 
fe their report, state that 120 tons of goods can be ¢ passed 
through the tube per hour, at the rate of eighteen miles an 
, at the cost of under 1d. a ton mile.-_—— Professor 
i lands which divide the 
waters flowing into the St. Lawrence from those flowing into 
Atlantic,” is the oldest land in the world. It was once a 
lonely sea-beach, hed by a univ 1 ocean. % 
Gladstone is said to contemplate a tour with Lord Clarence 
Paget through the Mediterranean, and will probably visit 
Rome.———-—The Ovi says that during the recent riots the 
military and police entered Hyde-park by the Mayne entrance. 
but the mob went in by Rail. 


. All the works have been 

Mr. Walsh, the Attorney-General for Ireland, was on the 20th 
ult. elected member for Dublin University, There was no 
Negotiations were opened several years 
but without result, between the cabinets of Vienna and 
with the object of removing to France the remains of 
IL, Dukede Reichstadt. A letter from Vienna now 
states that the Emperor Francis Joseph, to show his gratitude 




















be the reward of that 
in Germany. 
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towards Napoleon III, has spontaneously offered to restore | jg 


to Letters from Athens state that a 
extent of the best vineyards in Greece are attacked by 
and that treatment by sulphur bas not reme- 
evil; The crop, which a ae will there- 
siderably suffer. y is about to appear as 
Stasped ey London.———A man has lost his life 
at Wool wae eres nitro-glycerine in mistake 
for whisky.—_——_—The Bombay papers state that a case of 
Suttee ha’ occurred at Meywar, and the matter is uadergoing 
in —The Queen Dowager of Saxony has is- 
sued orders to her bousehold in pursuance of whict consi- 
derable reductions will be made in her Majesty's table expen- 
ses, which economies are to be devoted to the sick and 
wounded. The Greek census of 1864 has just been pub- 
lished at Athens. The total population in that year was 
1,400,000. —The other day ut a concert in the Champs- 
Elysees a lady appeared in a toilette com; of the Pruaso- 
Italian colours profusely ornamented with small needles of 
stee].—_——An imperial decree in the Moniteur confers a gold 
medal of honour on Madame Cornuau, wife of the Prefeot of 
the Somme, for her cou and devotedness during the cho- 
lera at Amiens————A detachment of Prussian 
found some valuable booty in a Benedictine convent at Brau- 
nau, in Bohemia—4000 bottles of Tokay and M 
The English Geeklog at Rome has been 





ne 























representative peer. 

Miss Braddon complains, not unreasonably, of the American 

blishers, Hilton and Co., having put forth a novel, “ What 
Fe this M ?” and advertising it as that lady’s “ latest and 
best.” Gladstone makes a suggestion in the Times 
for the establishment of a temporary home for the children 
(many of them orphans) who are recovering from choiera. 
The contribution imposed by Prussia upcn the city of 








Frankfort bas been reduced to 15,000,00041., of which 6,000,000 
have already been paid; nome 9,000,000f1. only re- 
main to be contributed —_———-Mr. Edmund Yates is about 
to commence a new novel in the ot All the Year Round. 
The title which he has chosen is “ Black 8 a 
Mention a British Admiral, whose ghost must have blushed 
for his name during the late riots. Hyde Parker. 





e Canterbury has prepared a special form 
of Sr On eovoumh of the casters, Which ib to be said ta the 
churches in England and the cattle-plague prayer has been 
eet as toes . Gladstone replying to P ewe ee 

— res) yy to exprese my desire my views 
reapecting Raion Pa aed be 





as an art worthy of deep study, and pride} w 


celebrated at Windsor on the 6th inst.———-—Soon after the 

ublication of M. Renan’s late work, Les Apdtres, the walls of 

‘aris were covered with large posters announcing the publi- 
cation of a work in answer to the author. The title of the 
book refuting the author of Les Apétres is Christ Crucified by 
Ernest Renan. The French Government are about to 
send out a scientific expedition to Armenia. The Emperor 
bas cepemees M. Ed. Dulaurier, Professor of Armenian at 
the Bibliotheque Impériale, to command it—-———Princess 
Victoria ot the Sandwich Islands, named after the Queen, has 
died at the age of twenty-six. —A laudable in- 
stance of rel: 8 tolerance has been ‘ Cologne, the 
Catholic administration of the board of paupers ae | ap- 
pointed several Protestant teachers at the industrial school, 
which will shortly be opened as an asylum for Catholic or- 
phans.———— W hat a satisfaction it must be to the Empress 
of the French that the Emperor has given up the idea of pay- 
ing a visit to Nancy! During some military manceuvres 
near Strasburg, a pontoon = was thrown across the 
Rhine in twelve minutes. he locust is appearing in 
France in large quantities. That utilitarian peoplethave begun 
to eat them, and you may have them in thirty-six different 
ways at most fashionable restaurants. 

















@bituary. 


DeatH or Sin Harry Jones.—We have to record, sa’ 
the London Times, the death of Sir H David Jones, G.C.B., 
Royal Engineers, and Governor of the Royal Military College, 
at Sandburst. Sir Harry Jones obtained his commission as 
Second Lieutenant in the Royal ge in ber, 
1808, and in the following year served in the expedition to 

alcheren. He also served in the campaigns from 1810 to 
1814 in the Peninsula. In February, 1825, he joined the army 
under General Lambert in Dauphin Island, and by the return 
of an American of truce was sent to New Orleans on 
special duty. On his return to Europe he proceeded to join 

e arm the Netherlands, and landed at Ostend on the 
18th of June, 1815. He was appointed commanding Engineer 
in charge of the fortifications on Montmartre after the entrance 
of the British beg into Paris in 1815, and was appointed a 
Commissioner to Prussian Army of Occupation in 1816. 
At the commencement of the war inst Russia in 1854 he 
was a Bri General 4 grey service in 
the tic, and commanded the Bri forces at the 
operations against Bomarsund in the Aland Isles. For h 
services in the Baltic he was promoted to major-general, He 
was appointed in February, 1855, to command the Royal En- 
— in the Eastern campaign, which he retained until the 

if. : be 18h of) “He. Sores “Km ‘ 
spent t on t une. e was a Knight 
Companion of the Order of the ina, aud aap enmaed a 
Grand Cross of the Order in 1861. 


Mr, OsspaLpeston.—Mr. George Osbaldeston, well known 
as an enterprising sportsman for more than half a century, 
died at his residence, Grove-road, St. John’s-wood, London, 
recently. He was born in London in 1787, and belonged to 
an old Yorkshire family. At an early oge he was sent to 
Eton, where he soon distinguished himself in 
field. From Eton he proceeded to Oxford, and entered at 
Brasenose College, but it does not appear from the Universit 
calendar that he took classical or mathematical honours. He 
seems rather to have devoted himself to hunting, and when 
Mr. Assheton Smith resigned the Quorn to take the Burton 
country, Mr. Osbaldeston succeeded him. In 1827 he became 
master of the Pytchley, and his “ ” was the admiration 
of the country. 
years, he 
and the followers of the Pytchley presented him with a gold 
snuffbox bearing this inscription :—* To the best sportsman 
of.any age or country.” He was also a first-rate shot, and it 
stated, on the authority of Sir Richard Sutton, that he has 
killed 98 pheasants out of a hundred shots. It is also recorded 
that he bagged in one day at Ebbertson (his own seat) no less 


than 95 brace of partridges, nine brace of bares, and five | Tifles. 


couple of rabbits, Some extraordinary achievements in the 
way of riding are also recorded of him. Qut of one of his 
riding matches a dispute arose between himself and 

George Bentinck, the result of which was a hostile meeting at 
Wormwood Scrubbs. Colonel Anson seconded Lord George, 
and Mr. Humphrey Mr. Osbaldeston. Both fired, but no 
harm was done, and all the gentlemen left the field “ satisfied.” 
It was in 1831 that he made the celebrated wager—£1,000 
even, to ride 200 miles in ten hours, Mr. Osbaldeston 
as many horses as he pleased. The event came off in the 
Newmarket H ton meeting, over four miles, commencing 
and Loy GL Duke’s Stand, when Mr. Osbaldeston ac- 

e 


complished miles in 7 hours 10 minutes and 4 seconds ; 
1 hour 22 minutes and 56 seconds allowed for stop- 
pages ; 28 horses were used. Mr. m also excelled 


as @ cricketer and billiard-player. 
Tuas Rient Hon. Sm James Wioram.—The death is 


troops} announced of the Right Hon. Sir James Wigram, who was 


for a period of nine years one of the Vice-Chancellors of Eng- 
land. The was born at Walthamstow, Essex, 

1793, and was educated at Trinity College, Cam! where 
he graduated in 1815, being fifth wrangler. 8! 


poe Ape ne ate ea 1819 
he was called to the Bar by the Hon. Society of ’s-inn, 
and, having pursued bis profession with much was 


nominated a Queen’s in 1834 In October, 1841, 
was appointed Second lor, under the Act for the 
Better Administration of Justice (5th of Victoria, cap. 5), but 
retired from ill-health in 1850 on ® pension of £8,500.’ For 
three months he was a member of the House of Commons, 
baving been returned in Jaly, 1841, for the borough of Leo- 


5 


minster, He retired from liamen life on ap- 
pee Vice-Chancellor in the following October. Sir James 
igram was an elder brother of the Bishop of : 


. 


At 2, Delamere-crescent, Upper Westbourne-terrace, London, 
Major Joseph Bosinece, Tate of H.M.’s 60th Rifles. —At Ovoea, 
Wicklow, Ireland, Captain John Paris, 

., Knight of the 

Regt. Benge’ KT ~" Assistant-Commi Pun- 

* mmissioner in the 

jab.—At Cecil St, Strand, Wm. Baxter, late Capt. in H.M.’s 30th 

—At Hombourg, Major Joseph MacViccar, formerly of the 

prny—At harnand' e-green House, near Malvern, Sir 

Charles Hastings, M.D., D.C.L.—At London, Col. Charles Robert 
Hogg, formerly of the Royal Bombay Fusiliers. 


aAcuy. 
BREECH-LOADING RurLEs.—The reports 
Select Committee on Enfield rifles con 
been laid before 








the sports of the | Cap 


power of breech-loading arms over muzzie-loaders is as two 
to one in systems in which the m cap is used, and as 
three to one in systems adapted for cartridges carrying their 
own ignition. . Snider’s system dispenses with the nipple 
and percussion cap, being adapted for a cartrid 
own ignition. The method of conversion is very simple. 
About two inches of the upper part of the Enfield barrel are cut 
away at the breech, and a solid breech stopper working side- 
ways on a hinge is placed in the opening thus made. A pis- 
ton passes through this stopper, and when the breech is closed 
one end of it receives the blow from the hammer, and the 
other communicates it to the centre of the cartridge, and fires 
it. There is an arrangement for withdrawing the old cartridge 
cases after each discharge. The committee selected Mr. Sni- 
der’s system, and proceeded with experiments to ascertain the 
best mode of applying it to the Enfield rifle. The weight of 
the Snider rifle is a fraction over 40z. more than the Enfield ; 
and the weight of 60 rounds of ammunition for the Snider 
rifle is 7 oz. more than the weight of 60 service cartridges. 
The fouling of the Snider rifle was found to be a 
and did not appear to after the first 30 roun he 
firing of 1,000 rounds without cleaning failed to impair the 
accuracy of shooting or facility of loading in any degree. In 
accuracy the converted rifle is found from 30 to 50 per cent. 
superior to the Enfield, and superior also in respect of safety 
in exposure to weather ; the aeldty of firing is about three 
times that of the muzzle-loader. In their final report of the 
2ist of June the committee state that as the new cartridges 
are covered with thinner paper they would, on the whole, pre- 
fer a chamber reduced by 0014 inch, as it could be ground out 
if found necessary, whereas the larger chamber cannot be di- 


to the existing store of Enfield rifles, and the 
0-577 calibre be retained in future man’ the committee 
think that the question of material, such as ht, quality of 
iron, thickness of barrel, spiral of rifling, &c., should 
subject of preli a. ‘or example, the pre- 
sent barrel is generally admitted to be too light, ally 
near the muzzle, but in a new arm it would very likely be 
possible to strengthen it where necessary, and at the same 
time, reductions elsewhere, as in the ramrod, to 
keep the weight within the limits of the present service En- 
field rifle. in conclusion, the committee express their satis- 
faction that the favourable opinion which they have formed 
of the Snider principle of breech-loading when first submitted 
to them for comparative trial with other systems in 1864 has 
been so satisfactorily and conclusively established by so ex- 
haustive an inquiry, a result which, after protracted delays 
beyond their controul, has at length enabled them to 


mament of the British army (if so desired) a breech-] 
weapon and an ammunition which, in point of simplicity an 
general ee Ee confidently believe be found su- 
perior to any ith which any foreign army is at present 
provided. 


A dispute about money matters between the Commander- 
inChief, Sir W. Mansfield, and one of his aide-de-camps, 
tain Jervis, was attracting much attention 


d repairs building belongi hy rag - in 
an toa ng er-in- 
Chief, and obtained « verdict that amount. He had also 


also won 


of the 2d battalion 21st Royal Fusiliers; and 40 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men of the 109th Infantry. —— 
An unexpected obstacle has arisen which delay, it is 


2 
of Wales distributed the prizes, and some 10,000 
een were subsequently reviewed by the Duke of Cam- 
ge. ar. 


Reed.—At Charles Higgins, 
on of Honour.— At Shaikh Boodeen bill, | Majes' 
George Hearn, Lieut. in the} U 
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sone are taken from the upper and lower classes, those which 
New Publications . represent the latter being by far the best drawn. They con- 
If we may judge of the popularity ofan author by the num-/ sist of a couple of old maids who are milliners, and who have 
ber of books which he produces, Mr. T. 5. Arthur is one} » sorrow in life in the shape of a mysterious and scoundrelly 
of the most, if not the most, popular author in America. We prother who levies black mail upon them at inconvenient times; 
cannot pretend to remember even the names of his works, but | g young girl named Addie, who lives with them as a sort of 
they largely outnumber those of any other writer of fiction | maid of all work; an old Irish woman, who superintends 
here, the fly leaf of his last volume, Our Neighbours in the | their household affairs; and a number of Irish men and wo- 
Corner House, which Mr. Carleton has lately published, con- | men, who are friends and acquaintances of the last. The two 
taining the names of four other stories of the same sort, which | milliners are naturally drawn, but not so much so as their 
were written within the past year or two, and which must | factotum Addie, who is clearly individualized, being the chief 
have had a very fair sale, or they would not have succeeded | heroine of the story. The development of her character in 
each other as they did, the line stretching out, we fear, to the | the early portions of the book is perhaps the best thing in it ; 
“erack of doom.” Our Neighbours in the Corner House| her subsequent career is neither so natural, nor so interesting. 
is a story of life in a city, but what city we are left to conjec-| That she should have disappeared after the murder which 
ture, it may be Philadelphia, or it may be Peoria, They are} was committed in the house of the old milliners, is not im- ' 
mysterious beings, the occupants of the om ven which probable, considering what she knew of it; but that THE “ HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE.” 
consist of two ladies and a little girl, particularly the younger | she should turn up again, at the end of we forget how 
of the two, who tries to kill herself and the child by charcoal. | many years, the wife of @ gentleman and an accomplished | gf ne? wowts et tpt ae os “Eternal Clty at 
She has a husband, it comes out afterward, with whom she is) woman of the world, is possible, indeed, but scarcely proba- | Eastertide, is the benediction “Urbis et Orbis”—the blessing 
not living—whom she loathes, in short, because he has won| ple. If Mrs, Hosmer wishes to rank among the writers of the | Pronounced upon the whole world by the “ Universal Bishop.” 
her by fraud, sending her first love to States prison for &| gay, she should beware of sensation plots, for which she has Ma ag me M4 pd gt eyed Ad dense ites of 
forgery, which he never committed, the crime being “ put) no talent, and rest contented with describing what she has Sean aid in fixing the attention upon this strikin sight ; 
up job,” as they say in the language of Old Bailey. It all) geen and known: a simple story may be in her line, a com- | and the eye, following the direction of the multitudes, is fixed 
comes right in the end, however, her husband meeting his plicated one certainly is not. e upon a small balcony over the great door of St. Peter's, 
deserts in the shape of a fatal railroad accident, and the early ala In the mae ene eeromnted by bis Cordi- 
loved being pardoned out in time to marry her—a young and ence now ensu: e - 
interesting widow. ‘This is all the story, which, aiming to ex- Introductory Latin Book........ ._ Appleton 
cite an interest through its plot, is hardly calculated, we | _Saiknese, Introductory tam ee. yApelcton Oe 


vant of the servants of God” arises, makes the of the 
cross in the air, and stretches out his hands over the kneeling 
ugus ‘ crowd, while invoking a blessing on them and on all the 
poate —Battle Pieces. Herman 
should imagine, to engage the attention of even a romantic Oo. hin mitten Sin. én te oth hk Ne 
school girl. It has the merit, in this case a negative one, of ve By Mies, ‘Rawacis seaitteul The aa News C. 
being entirely harmless on the score of morals. 


world. Such is the ited once a that 
man Church which mo ae ennies the other of all he 
Mr. Edmund Kirke, whose Among the Guerillas has just been 
published by Mr. Carleton, is a popular author like Mr. Arthur, Hine Arts. 
but a man of much more talent, his first book, Among the Pines,| The popular story of Lady Godiva has furnished Mr, E. 
being written with spirit, and apparently from a knowledge | Leutze with a subject for a charming cabinet picture just 
of the subjects which it discussed. It was rather open to the | completed by him, and shortly to be placed on view, we un- 
suspicion of having been got up to suit the market, portions | derstand, in one of the public galleries. In his conception of 
of it wearing an air of romance not quite in keeping with the | the brave lady, the artist has not made any attempt at 
remainder, which pretended to be merely a matter of fact | idealisation. It is no fairy form that comes through the quaint 
narration. Its success led Mr. Kirke to manufacture other | old market place of Coventry upon a white palfrey, but real 
and similar books, which were equally veracious, or the re-| flesh and blood, and that of the robust Saxon type. The lady 
verse. Among the Guerillas, the fifth of the series, isa noy-|is beautiful, and her young face—for she is very young—is 
elette of the late War, the scene being laid in and around the | suffused with a blush, as becomes one who has desed 80 much 
battle grounds of Virginia, and the actors, a wounded boy be-| for the good of oppressed Sanat, Tennyeos' 8 poem re- 
longing to the Federal army; a slave boy who had deserted | curs to us as we look upon the “ripples” of her golden hair, 
from the Confederate ranks ; a Confederate Captain ; a refugee | which is blown around her like a robe by the considerate 
Blacksmith, whose heart was with the Union cause; a scout,| breeze. The perfect desertion of the old city—a sneak- 
or guide ; besides officers and soldiers on both sides,including|ing cur being the only creature visible besides the 
Ashby and his bold guerillas. The two boys—white and/palfrey and its fair rider—almost deludes one’s ear 
black—were taken prisoners, anil it is the object of the story|with the ring of the iren-shod hoof upon the large 
to depict the hardships they underwent, and the damgers they | paving-stones. The effects of the picture are, for the 
encountered, in their attempts to escape, which, of course, | most part, wrought out with grays. For colour we have the 
were finally successful, the book ending, like the war, in the | crimson trappings of the palfrey, and the cool green and sub- 
total collapse of the Confederacy. As a war-story for boys, | dued red of the vegetables upon the lonely market-stalls. The deus “t and Italian nationality, we must try and comprehend 
supposing such reading desirable for them, which we do not ote se remy — se ~~ whet ° Ep ief of Medizeval Earope, and 
con- | curious 0 Coven ’ ide 8, clai ms, 
pri. + oar aan ee ee and galleries, As we have said, there is‘no attempt at ideal- | ™eat 2 ae behind. There are two dates esp y con- 
There was genius in the blood of the Sheridans, but it has} ization in this rendering of the old story. It is worked out 
begun to run thin, the Jatest member of the family in whom | with all the realism of the Dusseldorf school, but also with 
it has shown any richness beifig Mrs. Norton, who, commenc- | all the delicacy and force, and is, to say the least of it, a very 
ing her career as @ poetess, is best known to-day as a writer | attractive picture. 
of fiction. Other members of the family, the grandchildren, ART NOTES, 
‘we believe, of tie Sheridan, have shown the ambition of the} The late F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. has bequeathed all his 
name, but, to one, at least—Mr, J. Sheridan Le Fanu—it has | hooks and works of various kinds relating to Shakspeare, to 
































sketch of Baron Henri Leys, whose quaint pictures attracted 
80 much attention in one of the foreign art exhibitions here, 
last winter. This article is illustrated with several wood-cuts 
after Leys’ paintings. Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall contrfbute an 
interesting memoir of the late Felicia Dorothea Hemans. 
The reviews of the various art exhibitions, foreign as well as 
English, are full of useful information, and the continuation 
of W. P. Bayley’s “ Visits to the Paradise of Artists” reveals 
many brilliant vistas of Naples and its tyonderful surround- 
ings. Of the steel engravings the best is “The Wife's Por- 
trait,” from a picture by A. Elmore, R.A—a subject taken 
from the'Diary of old Sam Pepys. The other is entitled “ The 
Parting,” and it embodies a scane from Scottish peasant life, 
with a background of calm cea bathed in moonlight. It is 
from a painting by P. F. Poole, R.A. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





~~ w 


Churches of the West, and the spiritual side of that “ Holy 
Roman Empire” into whose history we shall briefly endes- 
—— penetrate, under the interesting and able guidence of 

. Bryce. 


It was, for some time, the fashion to speak of the ca 





centuries under the designation of the “Dark Ages ;” 
men thanked heaven that they were born in an “ enligh’ j 
age.” Yet, of all theories vernment which have ever 
been offered tothe world, and, in part at least, carried out, 
— none so impressive in its universality can be con- 
ceived as the Medieval th of the Holy an Empire. 
Like many other institutions, it had the misfortune to outlive 
its usefulness, so that Voltaire was able to aim his ridicule at 
the as well as the Church, and to ask, without finding 
any to him on the gt the Empire was “ Ro- 
man,” how it was “Holy.” For the study of so great a 
sub as the Empire, influencing, as it has, the thoughts 
an ee and actions of men the whole of the 

teen Christian centuries, no more fitting time could be 
chosen than the present, since none can have a more direct 
and practical interest in the intelligent ng of this eub- 
TS anareeten at aeet © pol i 

ey ene u of nations, the sweeping 
away of dynasties principalities, the contests dividing 
ae oe other—we need the clue furnished by the 
history of the past to understand the workings of the present 


j 
i 





ti) the direct dominion of Byzantium 
proved but a vaulting which has made him overleap | the library and museum in Shakspeare’s house, with the ex- through her Exarchs at Ravenna. The Goths themselves had 
himself and fall into the absurdities. Fora number of} ¢eption of Halliwell’s folio edition of Shakspeare, which is | rei as lloutenants of the Euiperor, whose supreme digni- 
years the editor of newspaper in Ireland, he has taken of | jeft to Mr. J. Not! Paton, R.S.A. Nearly the whole of the th at 


late to the writing of novels, for which he has but little talent, | jjJustrations of that edition were drawn and engraved by Mr. | 8°¢P 
his'thind one, The House by the Churchyard, being one of the | Fairholt, a task which occupied much of his time for thirteen 
most singular performances that we have read for many a day. 





through : “ ¥ the Alps under Al- 
Though we have it carefully, it would be very} It is announced that,the British Institution, which has had i” swept across 
difficult for eo to give-on idee of what: fp precioly. To| an existence of sixty yéats, is soon to be dissolved. Of late] Poin in 568, and the litle more than a 
characterize it roughly we should say that it is a story of|the affairs of the Institution have been so badly man-| The found Italy a pleasant heritage, and waxed 
Irish life, mostly of the barracks, or rather of a barrack town, | aged as to result in pecuniary difficulties, and as the lease of tn strength and numbers, extendin thelr sway ffom the rich 
and that it is overshadowed by mysteries which puzzle and| the premises occupied by the concera in Pall Mall will shortly hs ee ST, Nua 8 eee ee ee 
bewilder the reader for s time, although they are all explained | expire, and cannot be renewed except at am increased rental, to thesouthern part of the strong town 
bateee fe Ret ere is a mysterious burial by night} it has been decided to break up. It contains, in the ex-| of Benevento, which gave Talleyrand a title, was the seat of 
in the beginning of and an &ttempted murder to-| hibition of the present year, many superb specimens of the one 0 d Kenioe mbards, who seemed to 
wards its close : there is a strange young gentleman of whom | o)4 masters, as well as of painters of more modern dates. = nat , ot Semen emda dined 
net myach is told, end aaiover polished man of the world of oar for @ ofthe faith; and, looking tothe frie Ile of 
much is told, but li to the purpose | The London Art Journal maintains its position as the lead- , she found one in the Major of the Palace to the feeble 
@ denouement when he turns out to be one of the greatest | ing exponent of art matters, and the most sumptuously illus- Meroving. Pope Gonaey Tit Sopaniel to Cae, eo 
, having been a gambler and a murderer in | trated of the periodicals. We have on our table the numbers be AH od host yow war of Bely Che 
a deadly poisoner of the peace and happiness of | of that publication for June and July, the former of which Martel wg 


he comes in-contact. A more diabolical | contains a full analysis of the works exhibited at last sum- 
this scoundrel we never —even in a| mer’s exhibition of the Royal Academy, as well as reviews of 
novel, and, let us add, a more impossible The best scenes | those lately}exposed by the several societies of Painters in 
the story, which is the rehash of the horrors of the old} Water Colours. There is also in the number a very interest- 
BO berved wp vith. sence piqeant in fect hocaty ing ond coplontiy Einsteated article apes mage rhuceeone A 
Ii iitsen Seapeon ana too Meanie tad rea taaee semitone ta i this number, to Mrs, Hannah More, | Franks and are sineee of aay ve Balen ee 
and clumsily painted. We would advice Mr.} who was born more than one hundred and twenty years ago, eS cM eden ding fenton bp: Ba Bye mer d 
Le Fanu to return to his first love, journalism, and leave fic- | and yet is commemorated in this sketch by writers now living, recorded to have worn the Roman oe 5 ee this 
tion alone for the balance of his life, since it is a walk of let- Ig get apurp kn meeg) option de aon Catena of Hehe, cay BOE Ceade hha hes tas Popibed con 
— m sh isso came bee thea Durnard,” after poco ag a reason to be very grateful to the Frankish King, and that, 
u , 
wrFin Yours of 0 Lifetime, by Mrs. Margaret Hosmer, a volume | A. Elmore, and “The Bird-Catchers,” after one by W. 


throughout the West looked to him as the im- 
persooaton of ore and, good are te ee 
which Doolad blisher, must classed, Hemsley péth ‘engraved Besides solution not, to ideas 

< ha Aoding? ; : Ml 5 ete saiastt sees teeseadin’ walling dase, hove been » diderest ons. For to the men of that day 
thet, the pages are qubeliiahed ¥ a te, the Roman Empire was the one only pattern of rule and sys- 
tem of order. ithin it, all was peace, and rest, and civilizs- 
tion ; without its pale, all was confusion, anarchy, barbarism. 
There could be no legitimate authority save that of the Em- 


i Corsican Anti-Em in 1806. 
aA gous might of the iperor 


cities the name of which is not stated, and which is not } ticle on a new illustrated edition of “ Gulliver’s Travels.” 
Gesertbed 00 that one can recognize it, and the dramatis per-} In the July number we find an interesting biographical 
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national Power which previous generations had seen it: 
Failing the “Domus Austriace gp a which German 
jurists had already written of as desirable, the Emperor's 
ate ae were restricted, his power of interference in inter- 
nal administration was almost annulled—even the power of 
making war and peace was taken from him, and given to the 
Diet. The Emperor reserved the rights of “ granting titles, 
and tolls.” The history of this period is well nigh 
that of a poli vegetation. The life of the Empire had de- 
parted, and there was no new life to supply its place. The 
States of Germany had no common , no means of en- 
forcing a sanction upon offending members ; and it can hardly 
be said that they had any common interests, whether civil or 
religious. In 1742 died Charles VL., the last male heir of the 
house of Hapsburg. A brief interval of Bavarian rule, and 
the sceptre returned to the female heirs of its former possessors. 
Prussia was now the rival of Austria as a German Power, 
and the end was very near. It came at the bidding of 
a rival Emperor, who had appointed himself heir of the Kar- 
lings. 

From 1806 to 1816, Germany had, properly speaking, no 


flowers, so exquisitely made, that it is difficult to believe they 
are artificial. 

Small Watteau hats are in vogue, and so coquettish in their 
effect that they merit a special mention. They have alow flat 
crown, and narrow brim. The crown is trimmed all round 
with a thick wide tress of black velvet, and in order to 
take away from its heaviness, a small white upright feather is 
added at the side. Thick plaits are also made o! and of 
silk, but they are not so pretty as the velvet ones, 
of flowers and beads are frequently added to Watteau hats, 
and toquets ; but never to the shepherdess and Japanese hats, 
which are likewise fashionable, but the latter are on too large 
a scale for that style of ornament. 

hat are called floral costumes are very popular, because 
they are easy to make, and are inexpensive. A violet, for in- 
stance, is composed thus: A green satin or silk bodice, crossed 
in front as if two leaves joined; a violet satin tunic, narrow 
at the top, widening as it descended, and cut round the 
in points as a violet. This tunic is worn over a white 
skirt trimmed round the edge with a row of violets placed 
close to each other; a cap, affecting the form of a 
violet, serves for headdress. ELIANE DE 
——_>_____- 


Tae Discirtive or Curpren.—The discipline of children is, 
= Eegieae a | of very considerable —— ° 

hildren,flike grown-up people, have very varying and 
dispositions, and yet they must be treated with reference to these. 
If children were all made after one , & general plan of 
management would be easy ; for what proved a thorough re- 
medy for faults in one case would be certain to show itself an in- 
valuable specific in every other. All persons who have to do 
with child are, b , Only too painfully aware that the 
diff in their tempers and dispositions are as great as those 
ot persons of mature age. Moreover, in the case of children, 
these differences are even more difficult to deal with than in the 


paver ov Die Gticanten to sexist the Bax r was to resist & 
ivinely-appointed ordinance; to obey him was like obeying 
the commands of God himself. In the nt day, the Pope 
stands out alone as “ Vicegerent of t upon earth;” but 
in the Middle Ages the Emperor stood side by side with him 
in this position—the one to rule in things spiritual, the other 
in things temporal. 

Of course there were bickerings and disputes as to the re- 
lative precedence of the two, both being acknowledged as of 
vital importance. Not a few of these disputes, which grew 
into a long and terrible war, are traceable to the coronation 
‘of a. p. 800. Who gave the crown, and whence the right to 
bestow it was derived, were questions often agitated by men 
who never doubted that the Empire was the only appointed 
order of government, and the Church the only visible means 
of salvation. To deny the one would have been almost as 
great a crime against religion as to question the other ; and 
faith in the Empire hardly waxed cold till faith in the Papacy 
had been shaken by the monk of Wittenberg. Before that 
day came, General Councils bad declared themselves superior 


to Popes and Emperors, and “ Lords of the World” had been ‘ 
seen flying from town to town, with scarce a foot of ground | political existence at all. The diplomatists of Vienna then 
to call their own. And yet, in those very moments of actual | laid their solemn heads together, and produced the Germanic 
abasement and degradation, the claims of the Empire were as | Confederation. Of this loose and ill-constructed body we 
loudly and confidently asserted ‘as those of the Papacy to the | hardly know whether to speak in the past or present tense. It 
unlimited obedience of lands which have long since with- | may be sufficient to point out the weakness of the arrange- 
drawn their allegiance. They were very fond of saying, dur-| ments of Vienna, if we mention that the Diet had no army, 
ing the Middle Ages, that the Empire and the Church were | no direct action on the body of German citizens, no means of 
as the san and moon ; the simile is due yo ae! to Gregory | enforcing its own sarictions. In these and other points, it did 
VIL, and is worth bearing in mind as an illustration of medi- | but on the weakness of its predecessor, as settled at 
sval feeling. For, as the earth could not exist under its pre- | Westphatia. We can give no other name to it than that of an 
sent conditions without the heat and light derived from the |“ Alliance’—permanent perhaps in theory, but certainly not 
great orbs of heaven, so in those days men could not conceive | in fact. 7 , 

t possible that the world should go on without the co-ordi-| We can but faintly indicate many other interesting topics 
nate working of the Emperor and the Pope. Now, the Em-|in Mr. Bryce’s valuable work, of which the very last page is 
az is a memory of the past,and the world seems not to miss | no less thoughtful and suggestive than the first. How much 

t To Frederick Barbarossa the Empire would have seemed | the future fate of Germany may be influenced by the memories 
a thing for all time; in reality, as Mr. Bryce points out, it be- | of the past—whether a real German Empire will yet arise, or 
ae Oo Sas even in the Middle Ages, and its use|a division into Northern and Southern, as of old into Eastern 
was but for a season. 

When nothing else could have been a centre of order, the | of Prussia into something greeter than she has hitherto been, 
Empire was a blessing as well as a necessity; when men had | may be easily seen on the horizon ; whether she will s' 
forgotten its meaning, and its very name had almost passed | in consolidating the “ Fatherland” any better than A 
Out of sight, it was time for the Empire to die. This bad been yan hy meme be doubted. Three pa are now in the fi 

A . the Prussian, and, silently, but none the less 


long the case in 1806. The separation of France from Ger- | — 
many belongs to the period immediately following the death | certainly, the Republican. This last party thinks the battles 
of the two great Powers will but pave the way for its own 


of Charles the Great. The thousandth anniversary of this 

separate national existevce was celebrated by the German | ultimate success. Mr. Bryce clearly points to these three par- 

pom in 1843. Fora cen’ met Italy broke quite away from 
er Frankish ctious, it d as though the mon- 


arcby of Theodoric might be revived. But internal feuds and 



























































right principle has not been called into play ; and there are cer- 
in conventional limits within which people find that must 
bind themselves, in order to become endurable to their fellow- 
creatures, Bvi with children matters are different. The child’s 
first im is generally his motive of action ; and if a child is 
inclined to be passionate, or untruthful, or in any way to trane- 
gress law we can hardly expect that he will suddenly amend the 


ye, 
elders that he is doing what should be left undone. Children 
who may be characterised os obedient, truthful, well-trained, do. 
not become so all at once, or even very rapidly. It is true that 
some children have naturally better dispositions than others, and 
the labour of training them in ways is, therefore, lighter. 
But children generally acquire virtues by a long process of 


i 





with Mr. Bryce. The world of letters has, we trust, but seen \ 
dissensions prevented the consolidation of Ltaly then, as so | the commencement of his historical | and it a“ to | cual education, always somewhat difficult to accomplish. 
often in later times. By a. p. 960, the confusion had become | his lot to write a fuller work, in which the Empire of Charles | children have been allowed to contract bad habits, the process. 


intolerable, and Otto, the German King, was summoned 
across the A)ps to receive the Imperia! crown, ard restore 
order where chaos reigned. It is strongly characteristic of 
the earnest mediwval belief in the continuity of the Empire, 


of eradicating them and implanting better is necessarily very 
slow and uphill work. In such cases, also, the discipline to be 
adopted pecessarily must be of a more severe character, for 


Empire which was for many centuries the history of the the getting rid of evil involves a harsher treatment than the 


that some writers call this Otto, really the first of his name,| Western world.—London Review. ine of good. As to the question of the means to be 
Otho IL, considering “his geodepetoat | Salvius Otho” as the a GPRS ——— Ay the aS ao y AN; contracted 
eee ee Henceforth, throughout the Middle Ages, the THE PARISIAN FASHIONS. aan 4, ~~ It + onthe Gaaie of 

of Italy and Germany are bound up together; and one S acy asion” ry - 2 apes nisbment” bh — 
result of Otto the Great’s assumption of the crown of Italy| Seaside toilettes are the occu) of the moment |“ Moral suasion” and of “ co! ment have 


=~ ey ws pag) a epee ogy - le in the “ La 
‘al and Aposto Ww but just being low- 
ered in Venice in 1866, > . 

The difficulties involved in the mediwval connection of Ger- 
many and lialy may be the better understood from a consider- 
ation of its effects on them at the present day. The “ King 


pu' 

representatives. Which of the two systems would be most appli- 
cable, it would be somewhat hard to say. We are inclined to 
recommend a judicious admixture of No one, of course, 
can object to the exercising of m influence. But, untortu- 


three months ia the i ane uly moe fe ag children who prove themselves insensible to 
moral i 
v 


passed in changing 
toilettee, and those who desire to be cited tJ super- 


more 
of Germany” was sacrificed to the “ Emperor,” and the|times attired in the same manner. It is on account of such 
* King of Italy” hardly fared even as well. The only really | foolish, stupid practices we are obliged to submit to the pro- 
Italian Emperor of the medieval line was Frederick II.,| duction of so many novelties of an eccentric character, for 
cradled at Palermo, “alla conca d’oro,” and King of Sicily | the conspicuous is sought after much more than the becom- 
from his birth. At his court were first heard the accents of | ing. 

ever heard of the novel trim 


the “dolce lingua,” andin the sunny south alone was he ave my English readers 
SBul a called habit-escalier for the benetit of those who are 


“wy athome. But this prevented his ever having that power 

in Germany which his grandfather had Indeed, | ignorant 1 will describe it. Imagine a dress having at the 

the two Fredericks of Hohenstaufen seem to have been inten- | back a long wide single sash-end or tab, describing somewhat 
the form of the habit Impératrice, which is spoon-shaped and 


ded by nature as types of the two great crowns they held: 
Frederick Barbarossa, the representative both of Welf and | round at the tip. This single coat-tail is cut out all round 


nfluence, and in such cases a resort to arguments of a 
ery personal character is much to be advocated, as wholesome 
in effect. People are, nowadays, a great deal more tender in 
the discipline of children than their grandmothers and 
fathers used to be, or even farther back, if one likes to go into 
the region known as the “ times of our ancestors.” Bat 
we bt whether the result of tender discipline has been to 
produce more dutiful sons and daughters, or better le, on 
the whole, than resulted from a mode of treatment which not 
consider a child degraded by treated as a creature whose 
proper position was one of su 
In the present days parents are apt to treat their children far 
too much as if they were of equal consideration with themselves. 


iy 


Waibling, sleeps in the Kyffhausen mountains till the time | small squares like the steps of a staircase; at the waist the 
comes when he isto set up his sceptre in Germany once | ornament describes another small basque, formed with three os ios ovenanee tae caminee somes 
more; Frederick L., “stupor mundi, innovator mirabilis,” | squares or and this is placed at the top of the single y 


cannot be believed to have died, and Italian merchants even 
place this idea on record in their compacts. But we must 
2s on rapid)y to the later stage of the Empire. The last 
eear who bad any real influence in Italy was Henry VIL, 
the Luxemburger, the hero of Dante’s aspirations. The Ger- 
manic Constitution dates from the reign of Charles 1V., whose 
“Golden Bull” in 1356 decided the names and numbers of the 
Electoral Body. Very celebrated in later +. history 
were these “ seven Electors,” whose place in the world was 
80 high, and whose functions in the Empire were so impor- 
tant. Yet their early history is obscure, and the theory on 
which their functions rested is somewhat unintelligible. The 
power of election was, by a convenient fiction, supposed to be 
entrusted to them by the Roman people. “ Plaudite, Qui- 
rites,” was all that was asked of the latter, and even that was 
gradually dispensed with. As the stars around the sun, so 
stood the Electors around the Emperor; they were declared 


number was preserved unbroken till the soventesuth k 
century, when Bavaria became eighth in the group, and in 
the next century arose that “ Blector of Hanover” whose de- 
Toe reign of the Hapaberg dysamty restka the petiod of 

t ‘apsburg dynasty mar' of re- 
striction of the Imperial idea. After Frederick , no Em- 
peror was crowned at Rome, and the tendency of the Empire | | 
was towards an Austrian monarchy. From Maximilian’s 
time downwards, men familiarized themselves with the idea 
of a German Empire ; the “‘ Four Crowns” faded from their 


anity of 
y of much expérience remarked in our hearing, the 
injunction of “ Chiidren, obey your parents” is translated in mo- 
deru practice into “ Parents, obey children.” Where this 
subversion of the proper eater oftings clea place, there can be 
no true Lee res It is only where the parents (and in the case 
of young children, the mother especially) exercises wise and firm 


breadth, so as to recall the coat-tail at the back. I seen 
this stylish trimming on a silver-grey mobair dress; the bat- 
tlements were formed with narrow cross bands of Vac silk 
thickly worked with white in beads. The end of the 
coat-tail was edged with | fringe, every strand of which 
terminated with a white bugie. 

The leaders of fashion in the court circle have all adopted 
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the Germanic body of States became t. The Peace | popular, and, as an ornament to silk dresses, is most appro-| Parzxt Frxancrextye.—Now, there is only one practicable 
of Westphalia mai ks the commencement of the last phase of| priate. The em always contrasts strongly with the | mode of returning to payments without a monetary and 
the Empire, henceforth no longer Roman, but German in its| colour of the areas. instance, a l-grey silk dress is for the Secretary of the to 
actu tion. The old idea of a world-empire had received | would be worked with either cerise or blue chenille. Take, enncence, pablistnsiias ob the mestng of Conquest . 
a shock from the and the dream of a/| for example, the following toilette: A Mexican-blue petticoat, | he will ly that the Legal Act be 
world-religion had been rudely shaken by the preaching of four crosscut bands of grey silk, and in the} and specie payments resumed by the Government on the 
Lather and Calvin. centre an embroidery of blue chenille forming plain lions next. If this announcement be made public, if the coin 
1498, the date of Maximilian’s accession, to 1648,’| thickly worked with white porcelain bende. The second * jn the pSoeanery postoued te cceuneinte see 
when the Peace of Westphalia put an end to the Thirty Years | skirt in plain silk and looped up without any ornaments.| or 100 millions of and if Congress adopt the 
War, and recognized the practical independence of the minor | A Mouteapen of grey alk, bordered wi a rich em-} dations suggested, however scarce it may become 
princes of Germany, was a transition , which Mr. Bryce | broidery of chenille and completes the toilette. meantime, will fall in value and will touch par on or 
well calls the “ Romano- pire. From 1648 till] One fact is certain, which is, that wide ribbon strings tied | before the 1st a Every interest, com- 
the days of Napoleon, the Emperor was in reality only the | under the chin are cutof favour. Milliners replace them with | mercial and banking, wi!l prepare for the transition, which will, 
head of a rude Confederation. Out of the dissolu’ this|a dénciten of blonde, thickly worked with beads, and with talk pies vahent Re digest Gaeme. E 
last vestige of tbe Holy Empire arose that “ Bund” which has | very narrow strings which are tied under the chignon, Many 


shown iiself 80 powerlens { gond alliance 
tween the States of Germany. Dar me this a the ‘Een 


pire was no longer the centre of all , no longer the inter- 
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in coin on demand at the Sub-Treasury in New York. This 
would seve a large amount of interest to the National Govern- 
ment.—WV. Y. Post. 























us, from the practice it pursues when in the act of seizing | how So-and-so told you to do sky or to do grass.” §o, too, with 

its prey. It assumes a black and white mottled livery, and | regard to the character of the plays suitable for parlour repre- 
may be appositely styled the “ pied .” When the | sentation. The choice, therefore, lies between short farces and 
creature espies a small fish pagsivel disposed in its native | the comedies de salon—episodes of real life—for which the Englieh 
element, it ces its body in “ air” immediately above | lan; seems to have noname. Gentlemen and ladies of in- 
its antici prey, and commences ing on its wings, | te ce, general education and cultivated taste, often snatch 
inclining its head Sonnwenta, after the manner of a sparrow- | 8 grace ber gn the reach of art, where they depend on them- 
hawk, when in the act of over its intended victim. | selves, and trust to the inspiration of their own instincts. Let 
It then suddenly precipitates i two feet or more under | the amateur actor select with what discrimination he may from 
the water, seldom failing to capture the unconscious object of | #mong the plays already known to the public, but give the time 
its aim. it then queen from the aqueous medium, flies | and labour he now expends in learning the tricks of some fa- 
away to some tree contiguous to che and indulges its ap-| vourite model in the profession to forming his own conception 
petite uninterruptedly in the spoil.—An Hast Indian | 804 a style of his own. He must not flatter himself, however, 
Correspondent. that he will be able to do this on the spur of the moment. He 
will have to study acting, instead of confining his observations 
Bu.iiow.—The annexed table shows the stocks of bullion held | to one actor, and to do so with advantage he must use all his in- 
by the Bank of England and the Bank of France, week by week | telligence and powers of discrimination, There appears no good 
during the currentjyear:— reason why plays specially fitted for home representation should 


‘ not be written for the purpose. We have beautiful models of 
Week ending. Bank of England. Bank of France. | this style of composition in the Scenes and Proverbs of Octave 





A Prorsesy Friritep.—M. Thiers is certainly now entitled 
to call himself a prophet. Events have realized almost to the 
letter what he predicted in the Corps Legislatif so lately as May 
last, when in the course of the debate on the address he said— 
“ If Prassia shall be successful in the coming war, I do not say 
that she will at once become mistress of fifty millions of German 
subjects. Oh, no! she has but fourteen millions now, and from 
fourteen to fifty is too large a journey to be accomplished with- 
out some relays. But it is certain that Prussia will annex some 
of the northern German states and will establish her influence 





her direct authority and the other part under her indirect autho- 
rity ; and under the new order of things Austria will be a ‘ pro- 
tected’ power.. And then allow me to tell you there will be ac- 
complished a d phenomenon which events have been tend- 
ing to for the century. We shall see the German empire 
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revive—the empire of Charles V., the seat of which was former! eee £16,760,000 Feuillet and Alfred de Musset. We echo the appeal of the Eng- 
at Vienna, and will now be at Berlin—an empire which will ot 15,960,000 lish journal to all wipes f young authors to try their hand at 
closely hem in our frontiers; and to complete the analogy, this 15,520,000 parlour plays of this kind, instead of giving perpetual repetitions 
empire ot Charles V., instead of being supported by Spain, as in 15,640,000 of the clumsy, vulgar adaptations, which are the disgrace of the 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, will be supported by Italy.” 15,520,000 modern stage. 
— vcs cs seme 12,270,000 16,240,000 Tue Fruirs or Kuypness.—At the late visit of the Em- 
ABSORPTION BY THE SKIN.—The question whether or not 3 SRR oe 12,400,000 16,840,000 press to the cholera hospital at Amiens, ber Majesty approached 
the skin absorbs the medicines applied to it by means of baths, se RE 12,970,000 17,720,000 the bedside of a man named Demontier, a workman, and spoke 
ointments, &c., has been a matter ot dispute phy- og ee 13,110,000 17,960,000 some consoling words to him, which seemed to revive him, and 
sicians. In @ paper addressed to the fb... cecceeeee 13,160,000 18,680; for some days the medical attendants had hope of saving him, 
Dr. Scoutetten endeavours to decide it definitively. The skin, a. - ee 13,430,000 18,920,000 but he had not strength, and has just succumbed. Before his 
he says, does absorb, but its absorbing power may be promo- © acne 13,550,000 19,800,000 death he called the Seur de Charité MarieJoseph to his bedside, 
fs » Or even prevented, to form WE ies+ientes << 1 ,000 20,320,000 and taking from under his pillow a purse, put it into her hand, 
which the substance to be absorbed is applied to ik SR 13,480,000 20,200,000 saying, ‘* Ma scour, here are 90 francs, all I in the world ; 
it. It is well known that the skin contains a large number of pe yee 13,360,000 20,160,000 if Ido not recover, send them to the good Empress, let her give 
ane ay which fatty matter is secreted, intended to lubri- ph PROP 13,040,000 20,440,000 it to the poor, or to the little orphans of her son, in remembrance 
cate it maintain it in a state of suppleness. Besides these te 13,000,000 20,720,000 of the gratitude of poor Demontier.” The sister bas just fulfilled 
sebaceous follicles, the skin also contains glands which se- Ee Beene 12,710,000 21,080,000 the wishes of the dying workman. 
crete perspiration. The latter, in being evaporated, does not ye PR one 12,290,000 20,800,000 Where the Emprees Eugénie is seen in public she is now|greeted 
of course carry away with it the various salts it contains in et Mee: ay 11,850,000 20,600,000 with enthusiastic shouts of “ Amiens, Amiens!” 
dissolution, but deposits them on the fatty matter, where oy | RE RR 1,300,000 21,480,000 
they soon mix with the particles of all kinds conveyed by the ae” 11,430,000 23,120,000 Waar A Muss A Miss Mape.—A married officer on arriving at 
air. This compound film which covers the skin prevents 


Tae Roman Carsonic Caurcs.—The Roman Catholic jour- 



















the 

action of the water, which is known to have no action on 
fatty substances. The imbricated structure of the epidermis | nal, the Monde, says :—“ If Austria succumbs there will be no 
is another cause which im the action of water on the| state depending upon the. Vicar of Jesus Christ. All will have 
skin. This isso true that, when water is collected under the | abjured the official character of the Catholic faith. There will 
skin by means of blistering, it cannot find an issue without | be numerically Catholic peoples; the Protestants will dare to 
some violent means, as cu or tearing | call themselves a Protestant nation. England and Prussia qill 
open. A third cause which prevents the of water | make a show of their pretended orthodoxy, and the mass of the 
and the salts it contains is the cohesion of ueous par-| Catholics in France, Spain, and Germany will let fall the throne 
ticles themselves ; for, though liquid, they are difficult to se-| of Pius IX.—that visible sign of the catholicity of the nations. 
parate from each other, as daily ex proves. Remaining faithful to that grand cause, eee 
three causes combined render the absorption of water by the | her defeats. If she is irremediably vanquished she will have all 
skin But there are causes also which itate | the honour of the combat. She will close the catholic cycle of 

; such, for instance, is the gaseous form, which is| modern peoples. The church and the world will enter upon new 
eminently calculated to penetrate through the ; the ab-| struggles, the struggles full of obscurity, the conditions of which 
cuaptien of cayatn, for instance, fo the cause of the pain one | it is impossible to determine.’’ 

when the skin is scorched. So liquids that are easily . 

volatilized uiay be absorbed, especially, when they have the| Coacuivc ro BricHTON.—One of the popular fashionable 
property of dissolving substances ; for instance, amusements of the day is to ran down to Brighton on the new 
are ether, chloroform, zine, &c. the stage coach, when the chances are ten to one that the amateur 
bie of volatitization, will penetrate through the skin; cam- coachman is a member of the aristocracy. This is a proof of the 


f 
! 


coach should again , and be supported upon the road. 
7 


Fai We fancied, to parody a line of the ballad, “ The light 

RalLway ~ ane ad ans 1 of the (coach) of other days had - ome 2 
From this it appears that the length of lines = such, however, seems not to be the case. 

eres ned ade —— be G2 “ Reapy, Ave Reapy.”—Now the Miantonomoh has crossed 


to run 
wiser than to throw awa: wder and shot on experiments 


wrote to his wife 


in the word meas, 


‘Miantono- comeing 
mohs dows, and sink them. ‘The Americans will doubtless be | ‘B¢ Knocking out of two or th 


the Curragh whither he had been ordered to join bis regiment, 


that he had “formed a connection with a 


very agreeable miss, and expected to spend the summer very 
pleasantly.” Unfortunately, and greatly to the surprise and 
mortification of his good lady, he inadvertently d the letter 


Oaly, of it! 





A Sprrrrep Cuarer.—The military correspondent of the 
Times says: The Crown Prince wanted to press forward to seize 
the railway at the battle near Brum and the Austrians had 

lanted two batteries of eight guns each in the way. The Crown 

rince called up the 5th Cuirassiers to clear away the obstacle. 
and launched them straight upon the guns “ When within a few 
hundred paces of the battery they broke into a steady gallop, 
which increased in rapidity at every stride that brought the 
horses nearer to the Austrian line. All the time of their advance 
rod gunners poured round = ol round ~ — striving with 

esperate energy to sweep away ‘ore co! a 
the mouths of the cannons. The flank pme wthg Shem we 
tle away from their comrades, made for the supporting cavalry 
at either fend of the line of guns. the two centre [ones went 
i, | vicissitudes of taste. that in the days of the rail a light four-borse| straight as an arrow against the batteries, and buried 


, 


rT Gescent she struck one of the iron 

for the su; of an awning. This rod gave way 

wu ner svete scraping td Sivtrilgo her hand, end 
was urt, save and 
ree of her teeth. There were 

on her face, an abrasion of skin on 


in gunnery on vessels show but six inches above the |e" breast, and « bruise on one of her knees. 


to be completed about beginning of the | Water. RRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON 1—There is one 
whole extent of 4,944 miles of railway authorized in India, maou bo Chet the Amestenne wil net invent Go Gene. from which the pap hg A 
8,382, or about t have for The | Dost and the ram themselves. The of by wars, or the wars, and that is the publication of 
total number of in Indian railways is $2,109, of| Will perhaps buy the idea of those contrivances of an | ii, that the 

whom 31,347 are in England, and onl in India. Mea-|22glishman who will have had the offer of it rejected by 





own. 


fortunate event of a war between England and the United 


When we are provided with Miantonomohs, then, in the un- 





memoir to the French Academy of on the production <ieatees pant caneninosne, ¢ nes ‘ : 

7 Sibson trom “ Eaaaeon ot nr ox.| A New Caran av BALMORAL —The tenants, servants, and |b ow - iar he Oe ae ee manieatinens details of all the 

monds have — plete oxidation of car-| others on the estate of Balmoral and Abergeldie, in order to| oir that called for his atten 

bides of hydrogen, just as ae Soiftara results| testify their loyalty and devotion, mustered in great force the ‘ 

from an incomplete oxidation of sulphuretied hydrogen, all Of) other day for ine purpose of raising a Highland cairn, com-| poputanrry oF Ganma.p1 1x Ausrria.—A very pleasing 

ee nny ote re pe water, while only « part of | memorative of the of the Princess Helena and | ..4 g is related to the credit of Austris 

the is changed ae een Sey tis by  simi-| Prince Christian ot Holstein. Having fixed upon one of the| our of Garibsldi’s Guides were taken in the sortie the Aus. 

pot enki | Pe eee wena nae ee peaks ot Craig Goven,o Butacsat Dem, “ a the preg way ampere» Sn oy ela oe 
then,” said athor, xture set to wor good earnest ; 4 hours 4 | | otters recei them from 

hydrocarbou gucs and vapour of water be ubmitied to slow caira wee raised of im dimensions and artistic finisb. nee _ a 





strains of the bagpipe. 


Amatevr Tueatricats.—One ‘of the most entertaining news- 
papers in England, recently gave its readers some very sensible 
vice on the subject of private theatricals. The a study 
of histrionic art, it says, might be quite as to young 


coal gas along the streets may contain such diamonds 


& 


The work was rel by dancing Highland reels to the 


as that of any of the ordinary routine of accomplish- in 





shall and move 
tura is 8 thumping diamond before they become as | in lling some troublesome self. jousness, ex! faery a ap eee ment Dot emperor d 
Cheap ns “black dinmosia ® Duden a a ee ed tre did formerly ; but if this case in certain classes of society, 
—— and which renders some shy, others impudent, but makes | it does among the people generally, for the 
Tae Drvixe Bmps or Ixpia.—There is an extensive | all who are afflicted by it awkward. Bat at present the amateur | tion of young persons who marry has never been so as 
family of the Alcedo to be met with throughout India, | actor, much as he seems to enjoy the practice of the art, can during the year 1863, and, with very few exceptions, the fate 
some of the birds a large size. The plumage ot| hardly be said to study it at all; the utmost he does generally | has been increasing during the last twenty years. 
the several varieties are for the most part richly portra; is to study some artist. We have known a whole corps of dra-| In 1841, in every 106 marriages, 483 of the men and 13-29 of 
the predominant colours being crimson, matic amateurs put themselves under the guidance of some ac-| the women were under 21 years of aze. In 1861 these pro- 
scarlet. When suddenly by an Obtruder, | complished master of the profession, not to be his art, | portions had risen to 661 and 1990 respectively. The coun- 
are apt to utter a loud, note, which be | bat to be crammed or cvached in one particular . Every | ties in which the pespasion 6 young gastees cas 
a distance These > teats | teak, sesvemaah MA hekonatian was locena ond fot by hoaet ried are those of Northampton, * Rifiney 
seize the wing, their long | and faithfully reproduced ; and the Tesalt was that the Boliet, Come. Leicester, York (West 
horny beaks the of pools and streams, as Rerformance was wily cod and waatorenting It is just what | and The counties the smallest 
skim over the surface of such waters. There is one . Ruskin warns the amateur draughtsman to avoid. “Look ag eg 
species which forms an exception from the generality of the | t nature, and see how it affects your mind, Do not be thinking | York (North Northumberland, and N ‘ales, 
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132,248 men and 116,094 women wrote their names at mar- 
riage; 41,262 men and 57,461 women si with marks; 76 
in a hundred men wrote their names and 24 made marks. In 
100 women 67 wrote their names and 33 made marks. These 
proportions are precisely the same as in the previous years, 
— —— ewe as ————- Rd twelve — 
Ow @ continuous decrease e D 0 
Se Sas coms ate ace ee 
n 100 men an n emales nin, 
th names. In Monmouthshire and Wales the state of rd 
cation estimated by this standard is very defective. Half the 
women who married in Wales and Lancashire signed with 
marks. England is as healthy as Scotland, which affords an 
average space of six acres to a person, while in England the 
area is less than two acres.—Athenaum. 





* Me. Disragti on Frvance.—Mr. Disraeli was undoubtedly 
sincere in expressing his regret that his first official act in his ca- 
pacity of Chancellor of the Exchequer should be to demand an 
additional supply of money. It was consolatory to reflect that 
Mr. Gladstone must have done the same, as bills from New Zea- 
land are not easily negotiable, and as the country would have 
required from any War Minister an immediate provision of 
breech-loading guns. An estimated surplus of £290,000 has been 
converted into a deficiency ef £200,000, and, as Mr. Gladstone 
had only left the smallest possible margin, it became necessary 
to provide £500,000. In proposing a thed o: ting the 
difficulty, Mr. Disraeli was not even able to enjoy the favourite 
diversion of Finance Ministers by keeping the House in euspense 
while he dilated on half a dozen possible alternatives. It would 
have been impossible to devise an equivalent saving, and it 
would have been absurd to propose a fresh tax, when one of the 
items of expenditure in the Budget was appropriated to the dis- 





charge of a fi t of the Debt. It is, or was, usual in France 
to place a Bin Fund of £4,000,000 on both sides of the na- 
tional account. Every year the payment was supposed to be 


made, but the amount was taken back by the Government for 
the regular service. Mr. Dieraeli has, with the full assent of 
Parliament, performed a similar operation with the half million 
which his had devoted to the creation of Terminable 
Annuities. It fortunately happened that the deficiency was ex- 
actly covered by the available sum, and therefore the attempt to 
pay off the Debt is ed for a year. Coals are wasting 
themselves with increasing rapidity, and the claims of posteri 
are as stringent as formerly, but the emall-arms factory is still 
more urgent in its demands, and Mr. Disraeli secured his half. 

without an attempt at opposition. Mr. Gladstone, in- 
deed, intimated bis opinion that General Peel was proceeding too 
fast, but he unintentionally exaggerated the expense which is 
to be incurred at Enfield and Birmingham ; and there is a gene- 
ral belief that it would be false economy to arm the most expen- 
sive of armies with any weapon but the best. 





Rossta, Prussia, AnD Avsrria.—For more than one gene- 
ration Prussia has been the steady ally of Russia, while Aus- 
posable ‘opponent, In 1814, Ragland, ‘Freace, and “Austria 
op t. In ani 
formed, on the eve of Napoleon’s "return from Elba, an 
alliance against Russia and Prussia ; in 


by 
which leave behind them a tasting —— bel resentment; but 
in 1850 Prince Schwarzenburg’s antipathy to constitutional 
principles had secured the confidence of the Russian Govern- 
and the Emperor Nicholas sternly imposed a dishonour- 
able peace on Frederick William IV., for -whose person and 
character he habitually expressed, with indiscreet , 8 
peamens and not wholly unmerited contempt. Prince 
hwarzen s menace of a startling act of ingratitude was 
accomplished _ successors during the Crimean war, and 
from time forward the former hostility of Russia to Aus- 
tria revived with increased acrimony. During the late Polish 
insurrection, the Prussian Government gave all ble sup- 
port to the Russian authorities, while the allowed 
alicians abundant license in displaying their sympathy 
with their countrymen beyond the border. 
Don't Know His Own Wire.—There is a legend that, 
one day, a woman went to Young for counsel, 
an officer of the church. 


to record her case, hesitated, and 
said: “ Let me see, sister, 1 forget your name.” “ My name!” 
was the indignant reply “why,I am your wife!” “ When 
did I marry you?” The woman informed the “ President,” 


Lixe « GEeNTLEMAN.—A good mot is recorded of Mrs. 
Howard Paul, who, attired as Mr. Sims Reeves, and standing 
on the stage of the Princess’s Theatre, preparatory to - 
ing, was rudely jostled and almost knocked down by a scene- 
shiher, who of course did not recoguise her in the disguise. 
In the confusion of his work, and ignorant of the extent of 
, the man simply harried away without the 
least apology, at which Mrs. Paul was naturally indignant. 

friend standing near immediately came to her assistance, 
to console her. “ You may depend on it, 
the , in palliation of the servant’s rude careless- 
“he did not know you in the dress ; make-up is 
perfect that he took you fora man.” “That's possible,” 
as the quiet rejoinder of Mrs. Howard Paul ; “but even if 
did, he might have treated me like a gentleman.” 


EgspREES 
i 


Decrease oF Pavurerism ry ENGLAND.—At the com- 
mencement of this year there were 920,344 paupers in receipt 
of relief in England and Wales. At the corresponding period 
of 1865 the number was 971,483 ; at the corresponding 
of 1864, 1,009,289; and at the corresponding period of 1863, 
1,142,624. The pro ve decrease observable was, doubt- 


ns by subsidence of the distress occasioned 
in ire by the late cotton famine. At the commence- 
ment of 1862 there were 046,166 paupers in receipt of relief ; 
at the commencement of 1861, 890,423; at the commencement 
of 1860, 851,020; at the commencement of 1859, 860,470; at 
the commencement of 1858, 908,186; at the commencement 
of 1857, 843,806 ; at the commencement of 1856, 877,767 ; and 
at the commencement of 1855, 851,369. 
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Conpvucrzp sy Caprary G. H. Mackenziz. 


except the north-west, makes a good appearance in the tables. 
The south-western division, with two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of the metropolis in 1861, parted with 11 of its people 
above 100 ; the west-midland, with an eighth less population 
than the metropolis, had 18 centenarians in its $ 
Wales, with less than half the peameenet On 

had 21. In the south-eastern di , With two-thirds of the 
population of the metropolis, there were nine deaths at above 
100 ; in the eastern counties, four, a smaller proportion; in 
the northern division, with nearly the same population as the 
eastern, there were nine. 


PROBLEM, No. 919, By Mr. J. G. Campbell. 
BLACK. 








A Novew Mopg or Derzyce.—A correspondent of the Field 
says : “One fine summer evening, while sailing up the estuary of 
the Tay, I observed two large birds on the water, which at a dis- 
tance appeared to be wild geese, followed by five small objects 
more like water-rats than anything else. One of the old birds 
dived, which dispelled the idea that they were geese, tor br 
don’t usually go under water. On its reappearance its mate wil 
the little rat-like creatures, hurried up to it and received what it 
bad fished up from the bottom. On nearing the birds, being 
anxious to bring them under closer observation, I diseovered 
that they were a pair of eider ducks with their little brood. The 
male bird had lost its beautiful winter plumage and the duck 
looked equally tawdry—both, like devoted parents, having dis- 
posed of part of their dresses to make provision for their off- 
spring. The old birds as the boat approached them grew rest- 
less and frightened, uttering short low croaks of alarm, and 
swimming around and around the young brood, as if to encircle 
them from danger. The young evidently understood the warn- 
ing notes of the mother, and appeared to look more to her for 
protection than to the male, and their instinct was truae—as in- 
stinct always is, not so reason—for the drake, craven as he was, 
took to flight, leaving the helpless mother and young to their 
fate. With curious but scarcely justifiable interest, 1 followed 
them up. The duck no longer swam round her young ones, bat 





White to play and mate in 8 moves. 





SoLuTion TO Prosiam No. 9158. 





went in a straight line from the boat, and by some natural power 

White, Black. submerged her body until only the line of her back and her 
1 Bto K6 Anything. were e water. still repeated her cries of alarm, and the 
Smee R8 Anything. little ones at last seemed to run on the surface of the water un- 
Kt to Q 6 mate til they got on the mother’s back, and each taking hold there the 
oo en * duck instantly dived, carrying the brood with her. After a few 


g 


one after another of the little ones came ap, and last 

all the mother, at some distance. She 

toddled towards her, and I left them, admiring the 

tion and solicitude manifested by this noble bird for its y 

such as might shame many beings of a much higher order. 
ent 


Wheeling, W. Va.—You may bave nine Queens on the board 
at the same time if you can get them. Stalemate is a drawn 
game. 


J. P., Philadelphii And 


i 





is the strongest player in Europe. 











BETW RREN ANDERSSEN TEINIT Fatse Dewicacy.—Some member of Parliament asked 
7 Sas eae ornye » Lord John Manners the other night whether he was going to 
Within the last week the tide of success has again turned; and, | make d arrangements for public batbing in the environs 
after losing tour games run: Mr. Anderssen appears to have of Londop, and Lord is reported to have replied “that 
_varmed to his work,” for be then gained four consecutive |. a) oaid p the subject with the hon. member 
Sa nee oe raw me. & pe ae in peeene. What Lord John meant by this desire for priva- 
phn d ous {Jeduhip considered the satjocs“shoking* and well cbanrves 
oO su! “ :” an 
Wee, Bleck, Waite, Blech, that the English, who are so prudish in theory, are, never- 
Herr 8. Herr A. Herr 8. Herr A. —_| theless, the only nation which in the indecent practice 
1Pto K4 PtoK 4 3 KttoQ3 BtoR5 pon 
arene, Fine, (MOU EE, Gees | yc tor ne . 
Five Years’ Rar.way Prorirs—In 1860 the profits of 
SEBtoB 4s Pto kt 5 1G? Fok BS the railways in Great Britain amounted to £14.579,254. In 
SKtB” 6S aemensla Pad ate ame 1861 this profit increased to £14,722,018, and 1862 to £14,860, 
TPwQs Peas DKROK ae 1 then the gro of our railway profits has been 
8 Bates 4 ‘ 4 Bo > Kt ry pe ray much more ya en ct-enseh readun 
aroun 
10 K Ktto B32 SRks 38 Q tks B Kit tok Kt 20d. in 1694 to a was at the close af 1860 £348, 
i GEr toes Bike ch JS SERS KeekEe {3027 and at the close of 1864 £425,719,613. The average 
12 Kt tks B toK 3 34 QRto KRG see55 the capi was th ia 1860, 418 cent., 
13 Btogs to Kt3 35 toKR (6) RtksPch | Upon oy oh British’ rail 
14PtoKRS QKttoQ2 |8 KtoKB8 KRtoKt6ch ope te tee £0 ae eent. words, ways 
15 B tks Kt tke B 8TKtoK®  KRtoKt2 |-taking them all round, good, bad and indifferent—pay 
16 P tks P F to Ese = 98 une K Rto Kt7 ch| about 4} per cent, upon the capital engaged in their con- 
17 ttoQR3 KttoKé 39 ey R to Kt6ch equipment. 
SRR Shee” 1PEOBRS Gee ce pe pean ee 
H+ Ki tie b *) Pay sium = [= iden us SS ie Paris Moniteut publishes _ 
perial decree, the terms of a monetary union 
op a te Ae H ’ Peealuded oe the 28a Decess , 1865, between France, Bel- 
AA Bad na tye ctetian ob wee Bet Antioa hick easily gium, Italy, and Switzerland. The convention is to remain in 
characterizes match play. - until ieneary | a jones fo estes am it 
b) Better to have taken the Kt P with R checking, and given ven a year y,itw renew r years, 
up the two Boehe for the @, the pesbabto sosulbef Ghick Goels Se succeedi z fitteen The object of the 


have been a draw. 
(c) Forcing the game, and very well played indeed. 








Gaus V resulting from vier a Ay The 
4 the differences between currency. 
Wits, Black. White, Black. Scanned ie four contracting powers will be accepted at 
 ymny) . Ay a a a the public tre of each of those powers, suljent to condi 
to tions amount issued, which are specified 
KXtvos Qhobs [Mierse Kes omen 
PtoQ Kt4 Btks KtP 26 Q to K Kt4 Gio ks Knane Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
PIegns BtoB4 Backes toK ) due to the brilliant and su qualities of the Knabe piano. 
Castles PtoQ3 28 PtoK Kt4 PtoQ4 harmony, sweetness great power, and a thorough 
Piet bwKes |QusKtP QRion? | caval me Ree epee 
to 
PtoQS | KttoQR4 |S QtoK Kt7 Phtwns | touch. | They are ual my yon te + -~ 
B2ae4 KKttoK3 |SFOKRS Ptwogs ments of other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
SA? ny Sev sse shes fities of the Knabe », and one which is over- 
di. oA bt kL oad me RtwotT lwK6 ch looked by the the superior 
Rik KBPisP 36 K to Kt RtoK5 characterizes and'ls fo conceded thet: they will putea 
SKCORKIS Pisahe [abt B Rete Pate ch | ee ane and the general wegen wen ee 
Bese SS (BESO ee ATEN ISLAND 
R to Kt 6 ttoBS 41 Kto Kt2 Rto Kt 8ch ABLISHMENT. 
sere et tee nee? |. ee : 
Erte k4 Kt tks B 44 White resigns, earn tne 
(a) Herr Steinitz plays all this extremely well, even to the very bin Feito Stet Broakty 
end which is highly instructive. Branch Offices, 269 Fulton ty at, Priladelphie, 
(b) If the K toves to corner he is neatly mated at once. t and 47 North ith St., 


THE ANDERSSEN-STEINITZ MATCH. 

In this stubborn contest, it would appear from our latest ad- 
vices that Herr Steinitz has again shot ahead of his doughty anta- 
gonist, the score now standing: Steinitz, 7; Anderssen, 6. 


Loneevity In Enciaxp.—The mortality ae oe 
land just issued for the 1864, show that in that 


Contigne to. Dup.qnd. Gamam Ladies and Gentlemen's Gar- 

Ladies Bs Batin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 

a Gentil: Bs @vorece: Maer pony theres Bah opal 
jemen 

Kid Gloves and Feathers, or Goods re- 

ceived and returned by express. 
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